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LORENZO VALLA’S CHRISTIANITY 


Haro_p J. GrimM 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Lorenzo Valla (1407-1457), whose major writings were 
produced during the second quarter of the fifteenth century, is 
one of the most disputed figures among the humanists of the 
Italian Renaissance. His character and work were of such a na- 
ture that he aroused the admiration or antipathy of scholars 
from the beginning of his literary activities to the present day. 
It is largely because he dared to put into writing the critical ideas 
entertained, but seldom published, by many of his contempo- 
raries, that he has ever since been considered either a hero or a 
scoundrel. 


If one chose to explore the remote origins, as well as the 
nature and significance, of the revolutionary ideas of 1848, 
which have been discussed from many angles this past year, he 
probably would give thought to Valla’s critical works and would 
recall the fact that exactly five hundred years ago he en- 
tered the service of the papacy under Nicholas V as apostolic no- 
tary, or scriptor. Such a person might point out the direct 
influence which his writings had upon influential humanists like 
Juan Luis Vives of Spain, Rudolf Agricola of Germany, Eras- 
mus of Rotterdam, and Budé of France: upon the reformers, 
Luther and Calvin, both of whom recognized their indebtedness 
to him; as well as upon Bayle and Leibniz and other well-known 
luminaries of the Enlightenment. Many would agree with Giro- 
iamo Mancini, the author of the Vita di Lorenzo Valla,’ the 
only detailed biography of the humanist, that Valla was an “ex- 
tremely acute critic, a courageous preacher of truth, a profound 
thinker, the object of savage attacks, an untiring worker, a high- 
41 Published in Florence by G. C. Sansoni, 1891. See Remigio Sabbadini’s book 

review in Giornale Storico della Letturatura Italiana, XIX (1892), 403-414, 
which is in general agreement with the views of Mancini. Another favorable ac- 
count is that of Max von Wolff, Lorenzo Valla, Sein Leben und seine Werke 


(Leipzig, 1893), as is that of L. Barozzi and R. Sabbadini, Studi sul Panormita 
e sul Valla (Florence, 1891). 
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ly moral writer, and ¢ one of the most notable and brilliant spirits 
of the quattrocento.” 

But there are also those who would point to the fact that 
many of Valla’s contemporaries, including the humanist Pog- 
gio Bracciolini, for many years papal secretary, denounced him 
as a coward, a nervous weakling, a purveyor of lies and calum- 
nies, a notoriously immoral writer, and a heretic.* Many would 
agree with Ludwig Pastor that Valla was a “dissolute satirist 

. to whom nothing was sacred,’* and with Henry S. Lucas, 
that he “repudiated the faith of his fathers,” abandoned the 
teachings and ethics of the church, and became a devotee of pa- 
vanism.° 

Such diametrically opposed points of view can be explained 
primarily as a consequence of a widespread misunderstanding of 
the religion of the Italian humanists in general and Valla in par- 
ticular. Ernst Walser, a Swiss historian who understood the 
Italian people and their culture better than most northern Eu- 
ropean scholars, made a painstaking study of the Italian human- 
ists, particularly of Luigi Pulci and Poggio Bracciolini, and 
came to the conclusion that these literary men, with but few ex- 
ceptions, accepted their Christianity as they did the achievements 
of classical Rome as their rightful heritage which they might 
criticize severely, but which they ¢ did not deny’; and he pointed 
out that the chief attacks upon the doctrines of Christianity 
came not from the humanists, but from the followers of certain 
Hebrew and Arab thinkers, especially of the Arab commenta- 
tors on Aristotle, Avicenna and Averroés. But Walser also 
pointed to the manysidedness of the humanist movement, stat- 
ing that the Italian humanists could no more be pressed into one 
mold than the thinkers of the medieval period, the unity of 
which has long been questioned by scholars. 

It is Walser’s thesis with respect to Italian humanism as 
a whole which provided the stimulus for this study of Lorenzo 
Valla’s religion. When placed into its proper setting and ap- 

2 Mancini, Valla, 1. 
3 See particularly the excellent analysis of Poggio’s invectives against Lorenzo in 
Ernst Walser, Poggius Florentinus, Leben und Werke (Leipzig, 1914), 267-276. 


4 History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle Ages, 2nd ed. (London, 
1899), II, 197. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation (New York and London, 1934), 266, 271. 
Ernst Walser, Poggius; ‘‘Die Religion des Luigi Pulci, ihre Quellen und ihre 
3edeutung,’’ 10. Beiheft zu Die Neueren Sprachen (Marburg, 1926); Gesam- 
melte Studien zur Geistesgeschichte der Renaissance (Basel, 1932). 
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proached without prejudice, its chief features seem to be clear 
and consistent, in harmony not only with his own life, but with 
the Italy of the quattrocento. 


Recent studies of the economic and social life of the Italians 
during the late Middle Ages have given us a good understanding 
of their varied and dynamic activities.’ Men had become restless 
and dissatisfied with authority of all kinds. The amazing oppor- 
tunities in commerce, industry, and finance were accompanied 
by a search for political and ecclesiastical power not only on the 
part of individuals, but of groups. Although it is a mistake to 
draw too sharp a distinction between medieval corporate activity 
and the individuality of the Italian Renaissance, it cannot be de- 
nied that in the daily lives of the people no institutions could es- 
cape the attacks of outstanding individuals who placed ‘a premi- 
um on force in their search for wealth, power, or glory. 


All semblance of political unity was destroyed in Italy after 
the collapse of the Hohenstaufen empire in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. The resulting ‘“‘vacuum” in Italy was filled 
by a countless number of conflicts, large and small, among the 
city states in the north, the Kingdom of Naples in the south, and 
the Papal States in the center, with a fitful peace finally estab- 
lished by a precarious balance of power and a diplomatic man- 
euvering which enabled men with skill and cunning to scramble 
to the top of political power. To the condottieri of the sword 
were added the condotticri of the pen, both of whom demon- 
strated the abilities of men to obtain this world’s goods regard- 
less of birth. 

Under the impact of such changes, it is not surprising that 
the medieval social stratification should tend to disintegrate and 
its social standards should be brought into question. Even the 
family relationships changed for the worse when, for example, 
increasingly large numbers of men, some of them in high ecclesi- 
astical offices, openly raised children out of wedlock and justified 
their actions. 

The tendency «o give secular matters precedence over reli- 
vious and to look upon religion as well as philosophy and life in 
7 Davidsohn, Geschichte von Florenz; Alfred von Martin, Soziologie der Renais- 

sance (Stuttgart, 1932), esp. 44-45; Hans Baron, ‘‘A Sociological Interpreta- 


tion of the Early Renaissance in Florence,’’ The South Atlantic Quarterly, 
XXXVIII (1939), 427ff. 
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general more objectively than in the past can be seen in every 
phase of Italian Renaissance culture. Just as Masaccio and Don- 
atello portrayed their subjects naturally and objectively, so 
the humanists took a greater interest in nature and man and 
realistically portrayed their secular interests, drawing their ma- 
terials from the classics, medieval literature, and any other 
sources which might appeal to them. 

It is easy to understand why the Italians, who had always 
been more conscious of their classical heritage than the other 
peoples of Europe, should find a strong aesthetic pleasure in an- 
tiquity, which was both anthropocentric and concerned with na- 
ture. Basing their Weltanschauung upon the illusion that the 
classics and Christianity could be harmonized, they chose from 
the former what they wished and used it to attack those forms 
of medieval thought and life with which they were in disagree- 
ment. But there was never a conflict between antiquity and 
Christianity. Beginning with Petrarch, most of the literary men 
took particular delight in the Stoic philosophy with its fine sys- 
tem, of ethics, glorification of power, and search for peace of 
soul, which they preferred to the scholastic synthesis of Thomas 
Aquinas with its syllogistic reasoning.* But no form of classical 
thilosophy could give them complete satisfaction, and they never 
developed a philosophy of their own; therefore, most of the hu- 
manists of the quattrocento had ultimate recourse to faith in 
divine revelation. The interests of the Neoplatonists of the Pla- 
tonic Academy in Florence centered increasingly in religious 
matters, while such writers of the cinquecento as Ludovico 
Ariosto (d.1533) and Torquato Tasso (1544-95) eventually 
returned to medieval themes and merged their interests with 
those of the Catholic Reformation. 

There was nothing irreligious about the attitude of Valla 
and the other humanists toward scholasticism, with which most 
of them had come into contact in the universities of their day. 
One must remember that there was a great diversity of opinion 
among the schoolmen themselves, and that the church had not 
officially accepted the synthesis of Thonias Aquinas as the sole 
interpretation of Christianity. There was at that time nothing 
incongruous about a Pope like Nicholas V permitting free criti- 
cism, using church money for gathering a classical library, and 

8 See especially Léontine Zanta, La Renaissance du Stoicisme au XVIe siécle 
(Paris, 1914), 1-14. 
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favoring the humanist approach to the understanding of philoso- 
phy and Christian ethics. 

The humanists were not concerned with questioning the 
doctrines of the medieval scholastics, for they firmly believed 
that there was only one truth, although they maintained that it 
could be arrived at by means of rhetoric and history as well as 
by dialectics; but they did attack the scholastic methods of 
proof, their use of Aristotelian logic—which had never been 
emphasized in Italy as it had been in the north— and the seem- 
ingly endless accumulation of authorities in substantiation of 
their doctrines. Moreover, they disliked the medieval Latin of 
the schoolmen which, though it had continued as a living lan- 
guage by having been adapted to new needs, had deviated suffi- 
ciently from the classical Latin to be classed as “barbarian,” 
along with Gothic architecture, sculpture, and painting. They 
preferred to substitute rhetoric for logic in their search for truth 
and to purify their Latin—which they did until it eventually be- 
came a dead language. Valla, accordingly, was praised by his 
contemporaries primarily for his famous Elegancies of the 
Latin Language; and his other works, whether legal, religious, 
‘or philosophical in content, were considered as exercises in 
aesthetic eloquence. 

Furthermore, the humanist attack upon monasticism was 
nothing new in history, for the conflicts between the laity and 
the clergy, between the regular and secular clergy, and among 
the various monastic bodies had gone on during the Middle 
Ages and had provided medieval writers with inspiration for 
their many satirical attacks. However, the humanists did not 
represent any one class and included many monks. They detest- 
ed only those extreme ascetics who opposed scholasticism as 
well as humanism or any other form of intellectual activity. To 
describe the attacks of the humanists as emanating from indi- 
vidualism and animal sensualism displays a distorted conception 
of the life and work of the Italian cultural leaders of the Renais- 
sance. What is new is that they, believing with Petrarch that 
scholasticism could not make men good, searched the classics 
for standards which might be in accord with the dynamic society 
of their own day. They even went so far as to make the study 
of the classics an end in itself and relegated Christianity to a sec- 
ondary role, often treating it as objectively as they did the class- 
ics; but they never denied'its basic doctrines. 
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The humanists of the quattrocento had further precedent 
for their attacks upon institutions of the church, particularly 
the papacy, in the conciliar movement in which a large number 
took a part. Among the conciliarists were many good Christians 
who represented the democratic tendencies of the lower clergy 
as well as the political interests in opposition to a powerful 
universal church state under the papacy. One of these, Aenea 
Silvio, at that time a humanist secretary, eventually became 
Pope as Pius II. 

Much more significant than the attacks of the humanists 
upon the personnel and institutions of the church was their de- 
velopment of textual criticism. Their interest in the Latin lan- 
guage, the editing of ancient manuscripts, and the making of 
translations into Latin were destined eventually to lead them to a 
study of those documents upon which the imposing ediface of 
scholasticism rested, including the Bible itself. Conscious that 
they were pursuing a new kind of intellectual activity, they 
studied the original texts rather than medieval translations, ex- 
plained these texts in their historical setting, and used reason 
as the criterion in judging non-theological matters. But that 
such a preoccupation did not necessarily make of these humanists 
‘precursors of Luther’ can be seen by the fact that Cardinal 
Ximines of Spain, whose scholars completed their translation of 
the New Testament for the Complutensian polyglot Bible before 
Erasmus published his Greek New Testament, used humanism 
in the service of the Catholic Reformation. 

One of the most important clues to an understanding of 
Valla’s Christianity is his life-long ambition to become a papal 
secretary, determined upon at an early age. Having been ed- 
ucated in Rome and introduced to the circle of humanists/at the 
papal curia by his maternal uncle, Melchiorre Scribani, a papal 
secretary, he studied both Latin and Greek and dedicated him- 
self to the aesthetic enjoyment of the classics. Since pensions 
from officials in government or in the church for secretarial serv- 
ives or sinecures were virtually the only source of livelihood for 
literary men, most of the humanists were secretaries; and since 
Valla planned for himself a literary career, he sought to serve 
the greatest court in Christendom and in the city which had 
been the center of ancient Roman civilization. 

It is hardly conceivable that a‘man who harbored the ambi- 
tion of becoming a papal secretary would attempt to destroy the 
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foundations upon which the papacy rested. It was much more 
important for him to demonstrate his ability to use the Latin 
language skillfully and eloquently than to develop independent, 
positive ideas of his own. That he recognized this fact, and 
that he expected Pope Eugenius IV (1431-1447) to recognize it, 
is illustrated by his appeal to the latter to make use of the skill 
he had shown in his attacks upon the evils in the church in the 
service of the papacy.° 

Yet this does not mean that one should not take seriously 
Valla’s critical attitude. On the contrary, it appears that he wish- 
ed to demonstrate his eloquence by means of his sharp attacks 
upon venerable authorities of the jurists and humanists as well 
as of the scholastics. In every subject which he treated, he dared 
to ask the question “why,” and took real pleasure in a lively in- 
tellectual conflict and a critical activity which threw consterna- 
tion into those who preferred the status quo.” It is this highly 
critical attitude which differentiates him from the great majority 
of his humanist contemporaries, for he demanded that every 
authority having to do with strictly human affairs be tested ex- 
clusively by the criterion of reason. 

However, Valla’s critical attacks were motivated neither by 
a profound ethical earnestness nor a holy zeal for uncovering 
the truth, but primarily by an interest in truth which he could 
uncover by means relatively new in his day.” This is demonstrat- 
ed by his dropping of the problems raised by his exposure of the 
spuriousness of the Donation of Constantine when he believed 
that he might be given a position at the papal curia, by retracing 
his findings with respect to the origin of the Apostolic Creed, at 
his trial for heresy in Naples, and by never publishing his studies 
of the Vulgate translation of the Bible.” On the other hand, he 
never questioned the fundamental doctrines of the church and 
was not considered a heretic, even by his bitterest enemy, Pog- 
gio, until these two humanists stooped to writing vituperative 


9 See his Apologia ad Eugenius IV, in L. Vallae Opera (Basel, 1540), 795ff; 
also J. Vahlen, Opuscula tria, in Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, LXI-XXVI (1869), 135-137; 50-66. 

10 See especially the analysis of Ernst Cassirer, Das Erkenntnisproblem in der 
Philosophie und Wissenschaft der neueren Zeit, Vol I (Berlin, 1922), 123; and 
Individuuwm und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance (Leipzig-Berlin, 
1927), esp. 82-84. 

11 D. G. Monrad, Die erste Kontroverse iiber den Ursprung des apostolischen Glau- 
bensbekentnisses, tr. from the Danish by A. Michelsen (Gotha, 1881), 218-220. 

12 Erasmus was the first to publish Valla’s Annotationes in Novum Testamentum 
in 1505. 
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pamphlets about each other, in which there was seldom any re- 
gard for truth. 

The first work in which Lorenzo displayed his critical ability 
in dealing with religious matters was the dialogue De Voluptate, 
first made public in 1531, when he was only twenty-four years of 
age,* and had just begun his lectures in rhetoric at the studio, 
or university, of Pavia. Using Cicero’s dialogue on the Summum 
bonum as a model, he compared the Epicurean conception of 
pleasure with the Stoic conception of virtue as the highest good. 
He clearly gave Panormita, the spokesman for Epicureanism, 
the advantage over Bruni, who defended the Stoic point of view, 
and closed with a presentation of Christian blessedness in heaven 
by Niccolo Niccoli. 

Since Valla’s contemporaries did not take his dialogue too 
seriously and condemn him as a heretic, there is no need for 
modern scholars to read into it an attack upon Christianity as a 
whole. Having heard the Epicurean philosophy discussed fre- 
quently in the circle of humanists at the papal court, he attempt- 
ed to try his own hand at it. His was a typical effort to compare 
ancient authors with Christianity. What proved particularly 
irritating to his enemies, however, was that he dared to prefer 
Epicureanism to Stoicism.™* 

Though not a profound student of philosophy, Valla ig- 
nored the scholastic method entirely in this dialogue and employ- 
ed reason, experience, and history in attacking the Stoic empha- 
sis upon virtue as an end in itself and the philosophy of Boeth- 
ius, the last classical representative of the Stoics, whose classical 
philosophy had been combined with Christian thought for cen- 
turies. Virtue, Valla maintained, must have its reward in some 
form of pleasure; but the highest reward is eternal blessedness 
in heaven. Epicurean hedonism, then, is not hostile to Christian 
faith, but is protected and supported by it."® Christian ethics 
triumph in his dialogue, not because one must accept it on faith, 
but because it is practical and has lasting value. 

Lorenzo also used this opportunity to attack monasticism by 


13 The first printed edition appeared at Louvain in 1483. It was entitled Eloquen- 
tissimi doctissimiqui viri Laurentii de Valla in librum suum pangeticon de vero 
bono prohemium. The revised text, although enlarged, remained substantially the 
same and was printed twice in Basel, in 1519 and 1540. It is entitled De Volup- 
tate ac de vero bono. A copy of the edition of 1519 is in my possession. 

14 See Freudenthal, ‘‘Lorenzo Valla als Philosoph,’’ Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das 
klassische Altertum, XXIII (1909), 724ff, esp. 734-735; Georg Voigt, Die 
Wiederbelebung des classischen Alterthums, 3d ed., 1 (Berlin, 1893), 465. 

15 Cassirer, Individuum und Kosmos, 84. 
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arguing that nature demands that we enjoy, not mortify, the 
flesh. Whether or not he believed the words which he placed into 
the mouth of Panormita, that “God is nature, or nearly so,” we 
cannot tell. But it is likely that he saw little inconsistency between 
the practical standards followed by his contemporaries and the 
ethics of Christianity, for they conceived of nature as being 
good."* That he embellished his account with occasional salacious 
references was nothing new in medieval or renaissance times and 
cannot be used as an argument that he was a proponent of that 
crass Epicureanism which he himself seems to condemn. The 
best evidence that we have to show that he did not embrace Epi- 
cureanism, even in the moderate sense of its founder, is that he 
never again used its arguments. 

A number of years later Valla followed up this attack upon 
Boethius with his dialogue De libero arbitrio,” published some 
time between 1438 and 1442. He criticized Boethius severely for 
confusing the clear statement of the Apostle Paul in Romans 
9:16, where he says: “So then it is not of him that willeth, nor 
of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy,” by intro- 
ducing philosophy into the problem and thereby showing that 
Boethius was not a true Christian. 

By introducing the clever story from Greek mythology, in 
which Sextus Tarquinius hears from the oracle of Apollo the 
inisfortune which Jupiter has predestined for him, he draws a 
distinction between divine omniscience on the one hand, and 
divine omnipotence, or will, on the other. He attempts to prove 
by means of reason and by reference to the Bible that man’s will 
is influenced not by God’s omniscience, but only by His will. But 
the fundamental problem of the relation of God’s will and man’s 
will he leaves unsolved. It is reasonable, he maintains, that man’s 
will is free, but it cannot be understood; it must be accepted by 
faith as a divine mystery. 

As usual, Valla does not give us a completed solution to the 
problem which he has raised, but is satisfied with pointing up 
the issues and leaving them to us to solve. Here, as in the De 
Voluptate, he attacks no dogmas of the church, but demonstrates 
that one can freely search for truth as a Christian. The problem 
16 Vittorio Rossi, Jl Quattrocento (Milan, 1933), 82. 

17 Included in L. Vallae Opera (Basel, 1540), and in an abbreviated form in Ger- 
man in von Wolff, Lorenzo Valla, 38-43. See the detailed criticism in Ernst Maier, 
Die Willensfretheit bei Laurentius Valla und bei Petrus Pomponatius (Bonn, 
1914). 
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of the freedom of the will was discussed often during the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, but this was the first time since an- 
tiquity that it was treated freely from the point of view of nat- 
ural reason, without resort to syllogism and the quotation of ac- 
cepted authorities. Because Valla ended the dialogue abruptly 
on the note of faith in a divine mystery, one might imagine that 
he was ironically bending his will to the authority of the church; 
but there is no proof for such a contention. 


Far more devastating was Valla’. frontal attack upon the 
scholastics in the three books of his Dialecticae disputationes 
(1439),** in which he branded them as ignorant men who pre- 
tended to be philosophers; who blindly cited Aristotle as an, in- 
fallible authority, yet knew him only through the faulty and 
treacherous translations of the “barbarian” Arabians, Avicenna 
and Averroés; and who used corrupt Latin to express their mis- 
conceptions. In place of what he called “‘scholastic sophistry,” 
in which ignorance, vanity, and evil intent predominated, he 
would establish a practical dialectics which would be essentially 
rhetoric, and would substitute simplicity of language for the 
abstruse language of the schoolmen. 


With subtle reasoning, but with little understanding for 
purely logical questions, Valla attacked the well-known Peripa- 
tetic categories, judgments, and syllogisms and tried triumph- 
antly to show how simple all the philosophical problems would 
be if they were approached by a wholesome respect for reason. 
Although he even attacked Aristotle himseif, his own views were 
still medieval in many respects. For example, he criticized the 
Stagirite for wanting to know what heaven was composed of, 
arguing that man could know only what the Bible told him about 
it. Moreover, he arrived at no new philosophical construction. 
Nevertheless, he succeeded in playing an important role in de- 
stroying the respect for medieval scholastic reasoning, if not 
for the authority of Aristotle. There can, however, be no ques- 
tion of his attempting to undermine the doctrines of the church 
by means of this work. 


Lorenzo’s attack on the temporal power of the papacy in 
his Donation of Constantine, written in 1440, can hardly be 
18 In L. Vallae Opera; also Dialecticae disputationes contra Aristoteles (Venice, 


1499), and Dialecticarum disputationum (Cologne, 1541). See Carl Prantl, 
Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande, 4 vols. (Leipzig, 1927), IV, 161-167. 
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said to be the product of strong religious convictions or a strong 
love for the truth, for there is no doubt that it was written, at 
the insistence of King Alfonso of Naples, whose secretary he 
was at that time, and who was engaged in a bitter struggle with 
Pope Eugenius IV.” 

Despite the political character of the Donation, however, 
Valla displayed his critical abilities at their best. As a logician 
he came to the conclusion that Emperor Constantine had had no 
legal right to give, and Pope Sylvester I had had no right to re- 
ceive, the donation. As a philologist and historian he proved. be- 
yond a doubt that the document was not authentic. As a Chris- 
tian citizen he opposed all political activities of the papacy and 
prayed that the day would come when the Pope would no longer 
carry two swords and war against Christians, but would be a 
true father to all the faithful. Although the Protestants seized 
upon this pamphlet in support of their antipapal policies, it con- 
tained nothing which could be construed as a denial of the papal 
authority in religious matters. 

In his third dialogue, De professione religiosorum, or 
Concerning Monastic Orders (1442),”° Lorenzo cleverly applies 
his humanist emphasis upon the dignity of man, which for him 
consists of freedom, to the problem of monasticism. Instead of 
employing the usual humanist tactics of ridiculing the ignorance 
and lax morality of the monks, he pictures himself as engaging 
in a lively discussion with an intelligent—but not too intelligent 
— monk and comes to the important conclusion that there is only 
one moral perfection, which every Christian, whether lay or 
clerical, seeks in the rule of Christ and the apostles, not in the 
rule of men. No monastic rule can improve upon the divine rule. 

Valla proceeds by stating that monks should be classed as a 
sect instead of as a religion, and then attacks the monastic con- 
ception of the vow, stating that it is in reality only an oath, that 
the baptismal vow has already bound every Christian to God, 
and that a monastic vow is therefore superfluous. Moral perfec- 
tion, as a matter of fact, cannot be a matter cf outward form and 
19 This work was first published in printed form by Ulrich von Hutten in 1517 and 

was supplied with a preface by that humanist. An English translation by Chris- 
topher B. Coleman was published by the Yaie University Press in 1922. A recent 
critical edition was published under the title, Lawrentii Vallae De falso credita et 
ementita Constantini donatione declamatio, recensuit et apparatu critico instruz- 
it Walther Schwahn (Leipzig, 1928). 


20 Vahlen, Laurentii Vallae Opuscula Tria, II. Gaurentii Vallensis De professione 
religiosorum, Sitzungsberichte, LXI (1869), 99-134. 
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works, but only of an inner attitude of the will. The monastic 
ideals of poverty, chastity, and obedience, he insists, can be car- 
ried out in any station of life, and have greater worth when 
practiced without compulsion or fear of eternal damnation, 
which seemed to him to be the driving force of the monastic vow. 
He himself would rather “be a master than a slave, in any 
case my own master” (p. 123). 

In a Pauline sense, love (caritas) becomes for Valla the 
dynamic motivating force in the free Christian personality, who 
feels himself at all times in a direct relation to God. But he does 
not yet draw the Protestant conclusion that all Christians are 
priests and do not need the mediation of the clergy. On the con- 
trary, he concludes the confutation of the dialogue by stating 
that he would attack the monks no further for fear that they 
would feel that he was hostile to them as a class. “There are 
monks,” he says, “who truly support the temple of God by their 
labor, as you are wont to say; monks who preach to the people, 
which was and still should be the function of bishops and priests; 
monks who keep men and women from evil and free them from 
wicked thoughts; and [monks who] lead them to righteousness 
and knowledge, in which I think they imitate the apostles” (p. 
133). 

Lorenzo’s critical works naturally aroused the hostility of 
many men, and it is not surprising that those who vied with him 
tor the favor of King Alfonso sought to rid themselves of his 
presence at the court. An opportunity seemed to present itself 
when there arose a dispute between Valla and a monk named 
Antonio da Bitonto concerning the origin of the Apostles’ 
Creed.* Valla had learned at the Councii of Florence that the 
Greeks were not familiar with the creed and immediately made a 
study of its language and history. He came to the conclusion that 
the apostles did not write it, each one contributing a sentence, 
as the western church held, but that it was composed some time 
after the Council of Nicea. When he learned that Fra Bitonto 
had taught the accepted belief to his boys, he engaged him in an 
argument and eventually offered to defend his thesis in public, 
which the King prudently forbade. 

Meanwhile two bishops, one of whom had been humiliated 
by Valla in an argument over a juristic text, the other of whom 
had been incensed by Valla’s denial of the authenticity of a letter 


21 See the detailed discussion in D. G. Monrad, Die erste Kontroverse. 
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said to have been written by Abgar to Christ, saw to it that he 
was brought before the court of the Inquisition at Naples. He 
refused there to retract either his opinions concerning the Apos- 
tles’ Creed or his theories propounded in the Dialecticae disputa- 
tiones; but he escaped being burned at the stake by insisting 
that he believed exactly as the church taught. 


Determined to return to Rome to see his aged mother after 
an absence of fourteen years, he had influential friends attempt 
to obtain a safe conduct for him and at the same time addressed 
his long Apologia ad Eugenium™ to the Pope, in which he blam- 
ed his ill repute upon his enemies and demonstrated how ortho- 
dox his religious views were. He insisted that his statement in 
the De Voluptate, that the highest good was to be found in 
heaven; his attacks upon Aristotle, the schoolmen, Boethius, and 
the monks; and his doubts concerning the origin of the Apostles’ 
Creed, had little or nothing to do with the doctrines of the 
church. Moreover, he attempted to dismiss lightly what he had 
written against Eugenius at the Council of Basel and hardly 
mentioned the Donation of Constantine. 

Since the Apologia was in effect an attack upon his inquis- 
itors rather than a denial of his errors, it is not surprising that 
the Pope remained unfriendly. But when a humanist became 
pope in the person of Nicholas V, Lorenzo was invited to come to 
Rome to assist in the translation of Greek works into Latin for 
the newly established Vatican Library. 

Although Valla engaged in no more public attacks upon 
the institutions and personnel of the church, he demonstrated his 
desire for probing after the truth by means of philology and his- 
tory by studying Jerome’s Latin translation of the New Testa- 
ment in comparison with the Greek sources. The result was his 
De collatione Novi Testamenti,* which he never published and 
which he discussed only with his most intimate friends. It did 
not see the light of day until Erasmus discovered it in a mon- 
astery outside the city walls of Louvain and published it in 1505 
under the title Annotationes in Novum Testamentum. 

This work, undertaken for the purpose of defending his 
humanism and not for political purposes, marked the beginning 
of that diligent re-editing of the Scriptures which played an im- 
22 Vahlen, Laurentii Vallae Opuscula Tria, U1: Ex Laurentit Vallae Apologia ad 


Eugenium Pontificem Maximum, Sitzb., 135-137. 
23 Laurentii Vallae Annotationes in Novum Testamentum (Paris, 1505). 
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portant part in the development of the Protestant and Catholic 
Reformation. But it also gives us an important insight into 
Valla’s entire activity as a humanist concerned with religious 
matters. Sufficiently confident of his ability to penetrate through 
tradition to the ultimate truth, he did not hesitate to attack the 
most imposing authorities of his day, not even the Vulgate trans- 
lation of the Bible, which was already considered infallible, al- 
though it was not officially so pronounced until the meeting of 
ihe Council of Trent. In his Collatione, as in his other works, 
he raised important philological and historical questions and 
attacked the errors of medieval theologians; but he nowhere 
gave an indication that he questioned the one, indivisible truth, 
which he found in Christianity, but also in the classics. 
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PAGANISM AND CHRISTIANITY IN PROCOPIUS 


G. DowNEY 
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The great historian of the reign of Justinian (A. D. 527- 
565) was Procopius of Caesarea in Palestine. He wrote a his- 
tory of the wars of Justinian, an account of the Emperor’s 
building activities, and a slanderous Secret History, designed 
to be published after his own death, in which he made a vicious 
attack on Justinian and Theodora. 


Procopius served as secretary and adviser to the general 
Belisarius and must have carried out tasks calling for consider- 
able responsiblity. He wrote his history of the wars in the man- 
ner of Herodotus and Thucydides, and made his book as much 
as possible an imitation of the classical histories. 


The reader of Procopius, if he happens not to be paying 
particular attention to the point, may easily become perplexed by 
the variety and the seeming confusion of the writer’s remarks 
concerning the divine government of the world.’ When one 
reads only certain passages, rather than the whole of Procopius’ 
writings, pious Christian belief and classified pagan reflections 
on Fortune, Tyche, would appear to be mingled in what might 
look like senseless confusion. The conclusion to which Karl 


1 The quotations from Procopius’ works given here are taken, with grateful 
acknowledgment, from H. B. Dewing’s edition in the Loeb Classical Library 
(1914-1940). For the bibliography of Procopius, consult G. Moravesik, Die byzan- 
tinische Quellen der Geschichte der Tiirkvélker (Budapest, 1942), 302-310 (publi- 
cations through 1940); more recent publications are C. Jenkins, ‘‘Procopiana,’’ 
Journal of Roman Studies, 37 (1947), 74-81; G. Downey, ‘‘The Composition 
of Procopius, De aedificiis,’’ Transactions of the American Philological As- 
sociation, 78 (1947), 171-183; H. R. Patch, ‘‘The Beginning of the Legend of 
Boethius,’’ Speculum, 22 (1947), 443-445; C. H. Coster and H. R. Patch. ‘‘Pro- 
copius and Boethius,’’ Speculum, 23 (1948), 284-287; G. Downey, ‘‘Procopius, 
De aediftciis, 1.4.3,’’ Classical Phililogy, 43 (1948), 44-45; A. Grabar, ‘‘Les 
monuments de Tsaritchin Grad et Justiniana Prima,’’ Cahiers archéologiques, 
3 (1948), 49-63. A study by G. Soyter, ‘‘Prokop als Geschichtsschreiber des 
Vandalen- und Gotenkriegs,’’ Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Antike und deutsche 
Bildung, 2 (1939), 97-103, I know only from the notice by W. Ensslin in By- 
zantion, 18 (1946-48), 276. 
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Krumbzcher came on this point is so characteristic that it may 
be quoted in extenso:° 
How strongly Procopius is dependent upon the historical writing of antiq- 
uity is shown most clearly by the strange confusion which arises in his 
work through the amalgamation of the antique conception of the world and 
Christian teaching. Of the higher power which rules over human affairs 
Procopius speaks sometimes like a Christian, sometimes like an ancient 
Hellene. This power appears in his work sometimes as theos, sometimes 
as theion, daimon, daimonion or even as tyché. The idea of fate taken 
over from the ancient authors is crossed with the theistic conception of 
the Christian. This contradiction cannot be reconciled because, in Pro- 
copius, the concession to the antique conception is not made on the basis 
of philosophical reflection and conviction, but simply reflects considera- 
tions of literary technique. Just as he took words, phrases and scenes from 
his ancient models, he also followed them in the fashion in which they ex- 
pressed themselves concerning the ultimate causes of human events. That 
the Tyche of antiquity cannot be reconciled with Christianity, he fails to 
observe, or at least fails to remark. 

J. Haury, thinking in much the same terms, observes that the 

only reason why it has been supposed that Procopius was a 

Christian is that according to the laws of the time it was nec- 

essary for a man to bea Christian in order to hold an official 

post, as Procopius did. “From his numerous writings [| Haury 
continues] nothing can be decided. The passages in which he 
speaks of the relationship of mankind to higher powers show 
that in this connection he had no clear ideas. Sometimes he seems 
to think like a Christian, at other times like a pagan. Theos and 
tyché are often employed in the same sense.’”’ Haury attributes 

Procopius’ attitude to his being a member of the literary school 

of Gaza. The writers of this school, Haury points out, produced 

both commentaries on the Bible and completely pagan rhetorical 
works and letters. Tyche often appears in their writings, just 
as in those of Procopius, as the supreme power. They think of 

Tyche as a being which takes pleasure in throwing human af- 

fairs into confusion.* 

J. B. Bury, in the account of Procopius’ work which he 
gives in the notes of his edition of Gibbon, writes* that 

2 Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur, ed. 2 (Munich, 1897), 233-234. 

3 J. Haury, Zur Beurteilung des Geschichtsschreibers Procopius von Césarea 
(Progr., Munich, 1896) 13. J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire 
(London, 1923) II, 420, note 1, does not accept Haury’s suggestion that Pro- 
copius was a member of the school of Gaza, The estimate of Procopius given 
by J. Geffcken, Der Ausgang des griechisch-rémischen Heidentums, ed. 2 (Hei- 
delberg, 1929), 191, is disappointingly brief and may even seem superficial. 


4 E. Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. by 
J. B. Bury, 2d ed. (London, 1901), IV, 516. 
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as to religion, the historian [Procopius] generally uses the language of a 
sceptic and fatalist, regarding Christianity as an outsider with tolerant in- 
difference, but never committing himself to any utterance against it. He 
wrote in fact (as Alemanni observed) as a politicus. But he was intensely 
superstitious; as diligent a seeker after oracles and dreams as Herodotus 
himself. I cannot resist the suspicion that the indifference of Procopius 
was to some extent an affectation, due to his admiration for the old classi- 
cal writers and the pre-Christian Empire. Certainly in judging his fatal- 
istic utterances we must take into account his imitation of Herodotus. 


Bury’s view is accepted by H. R. Patch and by C. H. Coster,’ 
though Coster writes, more judiciously, that Procopius was “a 
‘skeptic,’ or at the very least, .. . far removed from the fanaticism 
which generally prevailed in religious matters in the sixth cen- 
tury.’”® 

The way in which Procopius writes makes it very hard in- 
deed to decide whether he was an unbeliever, a skeptic, or a 
Christian of detached and possibly somewhat cynical opinions. 
However, a re-examination of his works with these questions 
in mind will perhaps throw a little further light on his position. 

There are many passages which express Christian piety 
in normal and conventional terms. God preserves Apamea from 
the Persians.’ ‘““That which has been decided upon by God could 
never be prevented by a man’s decision.”* God helps those who 
advance the cause of justice.*® Totila is made to say in a speech 
that the power of God is invisible and quite uncomprehended; 
“God by His very nature has all things in His power.’° God 
was hostile to Belisarius for doing wrong.” The inspiration of 
the Deity constantly visits the Emperor and determines his ac- 
tions; in particular, Justinian’s magnificent achievements as:a 
builder are largely due to the inspiration and assistance of God.” 

On the other hand, some readers will at first be puzzled by 


5 Op. cit. (above, note 1). ; 

6 Speculum, 23 (1948), 286. Note that the passage from the De hell. Goth. of 
Procopius which Coster cites as ‘‘I, i, ¢3,’’ from the quotation of it by Gibbon 
(op. cit., V, 133, note 85), is actually (as Gibbon writes) from Book I, ch. 3 
(=W., 5. 3. 6-9), and that although Gibbon puts the words in quotation marks 
they are a paraphrase, not a translation, of what Procopius says. 

4 Wee. Ts 28 

8 Ibid., 3. 4. 9. 

9 Ibid., 3. 19. 6. 

10 Ibid., 7. 21. 10. 

11 Anecdota, 3.30; ef.4.42. See also Wars, 1.7.31; 1.25.36,41; 2.4.17,25; 2.11.25; 
2.22.2; 2.26.1.ff.; 3.9.13; 3.12,13; 5.28.27; 6.18.22; 6.28.27; 7.8.21-22; Build- 
ings, 1.1.21, 61; 5.6.19-20; <Anecdota,5.28, 38; 6.23. 

12 Wars, 1.2.6; Buildings. 1.1.25, 71; 1.2.11; 1.4.17, 24; 1.7.5; 2.2.9; 2.3.5, 13; 
2.6.6; 2.9.11; 5.3.10; 5.6.19-21; 6.5.6; 6.7.16. 
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passages which assign to Tyche, in the antique tradition, a ca- 
pricious and sometimes malicious role in men’s affairs. (In the 
translations given here, “Fortune” always represents Greek 
tyché). “Such was the course of these events [Procopius writes 
in one place]. But the envy of Fortune was already swelling up 
against the Romans, when she saw their affairs progressing sus- 
cessfully and well, and wishing to mingle some evil with this 
good, she inspired a quarrel, on a trifling pretext, between Beli- 
sarius and Constantinus.’* In another place we read that “it 
was here that the Romans met with a piece of good fortune 
which made it perfectly clear that Fortune herself was deter- 
mining the course of events for both sides.’’"* In the last Book 
on the Wars there is an elaborate reflection on the whims of 
Fortune :*° 


At this point in the narrative it occurs to me to comment on the manner 
in which Fortune makes sport of human affairs, not always visiting men in 
the same manner or regarding them with uniform glance, but changing 
about with the changes of time and place; and she plays a kind of game 
with them, shifting the dignity’® of the poor wretches according to the 
variations of time, place or circumstance, seeing that Bessas, the man who 
had previously lost Rome, not long afterward recovered Petra in Lazica 
for the Romans, and that Dagisthaeus, on the contrary, who had let Petra 
go to the enemy, won back Rome for the emperor in a moment of time. 
But these things have been happening from the beginning and will always 
be as long as the same fortune rules over men."* 


It was such passages that led Krumbacher and Haury to 
conclude that Procopius did not notice or did not remark that 
the Tyche of antiquity could not be reconciled with Christianity. 
There are, however, several passages (which these scholars 
seem to have overlooked) in which Procopius does attempt to 
make precisely this reconciliation. Tyche, in fact, is subsumed 
to God as a kind of minor function of the Deity. In one place,” 
Procopius writes that men, whether they are deceived or counsel 
aright, know not that they have failed or succeeded, “God’s pur- 
pose being that a path shall be made for Fortune, who presses on 
13 Wars, 6.8.1. 

14 Ibid., 6.28.2. 

15 Ibid., 8.33.24-25. 

16 Dewing renders azian ‘‘value,’’ but ‘‘dignity’’ or ‘‘standing’’ seems indicated 
by the context. 

See also Wars, 4.1.18; 6.29.41; 7.19.22; 8.21.19; 8.34.1; Anecdota, 10.9. Tyche 
sends good as well as evil fortune; her role is not (as one might at first be in- 


clined to think) to bring only adversity which could not be attributed to God. 
18 Wars, 3.18.2. 
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inevitably toward that which has been foreordained.” Another 
passage is so characteristic that it must be quoted complete :* 


And to me it seemed either that Belisarius had chosen the worse course 
because it was fated at that time that the Romans should fare ill, or that 
he had indeed determined upon the better course, but God, having in 
mind to assist Totila and the Goths, had stood as an obstacle in his way, 
so that the best of the plans of Belisarius had turned out utterly contrary 
to his expectations. For those upon whom the wind of Fortune blows 
from a fair quarter, even though they make the worst plans, will meet 
with no calamity, since Heaven reverses these plans and brings them to 
an entirely favorable issue; but a man, I believe, who is under the ban of 
Fortune utterly lacks the ability to plan wisely, being bereft of under- 
standing and insight into the truth by the fact that he is fated to suffer 
ill. And even if he ever does make some plan adapted to the needs of the 
situation, still Fortune straightway breathes contrariwise upon him 
after he has made such a plan, and perverts his wise purpose so as to 
bring about the most dire results. However, whether this is so or other- 
wise, I am unable to say. 

Another characteristic statement of this doctrine is found in the 
passage in which Procopius writes of Justinian’s appointment 
of Bessas as general in command against the Persians. This had 
been criticized because ‘‘he had been defeated decisively by the 
Goths and had now become a doddering old man. But although 
this was the feeling of practically all men, it actually fell out 
that this general met with the good fortune and displayed the 
valor which I have described. Thus it is that human affairs pro- 
ceed not according to the judgment of men, but are subject to 
the power and authority of God, which men are wont to call 
Fortune, knowing not why in the world events proceed in the 
manner in which they manifest themselves to them. For the 
name of Fortune is wont to attach to that which appears to be 
contrary to reason. But as regards this matter, let each man 
think as he wishes.” God, indeed, seems sometimes to behave 
as capriciously as Tyche; He “does not give blessings unmixed, 
but He mingles them with troubles and then bestows them upon 


9921 


men. 


19 Ibid., 7.13,.15-1 

20 Tbid., 8.12.33-3 

21 Ibid., 2.9.1. See also Wars, 2.9.13; 3.19.25; 7.25.5; Anecdota, 4.44-45; 10.9-10. 
Procopius speaks three times of to daimonion as a power in human affairs: Wars, 
2.30.51; 4.14.16; 6.29.32. In the last two passages the phrase appears to mean 
‘*Heaven’’ or ‘‘the divine power,’’ but in the first the context suggests that 
Procopius uses it in the sense of ‘‘the Evil Spirit,’’ in which it is used in the 
Septuagint and Christian writers generally. If Procopius is really inconsistent on 
this point, the inconsistency would be characteristic of his eclectic attitude on 
such matters. 


9. 
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What actually lies behind Procopius’ presentation of the 
functions of Tyche and of God is the fundamental conflict be- 
tween the classical and the Christian conceptions of the motiva- 
tion of historical processes.” In Herodotus’ view, the operation 
of the law of tisis produced a sequence of vicissitudes, of for- 
tunes and misfortunes, which accounted for the otherwise in- 
explicable phenomena of history. Thucydides and Aristotle had 
tried to rationalize this notion, but to Polybius such an effort 
was a failure. In the eyes of the common man, and no doubt of 
the average educated man who was not a philosopher or a 
scientist, the normal explanation of the mysterious events of his- 
tory still was the operation of Tyche. 

To Christian thinkers, of course, such a view was impos- 
sible. The explanation of the historical process, to them, was to 
be found in Christian revelation. Classical historiography had 
failed, in Christian eyes, because it was unable to discover the 
real cause of human action and experience. The classical doc- 
trine of chance or accident was merely the apotheosis of the un- 
intelligible. Augustine considered this problem with great care 
and arrived at the only solution possible for a Christian. God’s 
ordering of the universe, he concludes, may seem incomprehen- 
sible to us, because rewards are given to good and to evil men 
alike; yet this is not done at haphazard, nor is it truly a manifes- 
tation of Fortune. It is accomplished in accordance with the di- 
vine order of times and seasons. This order is not known to us; 
hence, not understanding it, we conclude that these dispositions 
are fortuitous. But the order is known to God, and has validity 
and reason. This is the fashion in which the Christian, believing 
that all power comes “from on high,” explained what might 
sometimes seem to be the incomprehensible operations of divine 
power. Thus the factor which to the classical historian was ir- 
rational becomes, to the Christian historian, merely paradoxical. 


Procopius’ attitude is essentially the same as Augustine’s, 
though naturally it is not presented as clearly or in as great de- 
tail, and there is no reason to think that Procopius was acquaint- 
ed with Augustine’s writings; Augustine’s position was one 
22 The subjects treated in this and the succeeding paragraphs have been so well 

studied by C. N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture (Oxford, 1940), 
478-500, that I can do no better than reproduce his results. Attention may also 
be called to a recent study by E. Ivanka, Hellenisches und Christliches im Friih- 


byzantinischen Geistesleben (Vienna, 1948). 
23 Luke 24:49. 
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which was doubtless familiar to anyone concerned with such 
questions. Procopius was a plain man in such matters, not a 
philosopher, and in addition he felt constrained, for literary 
reasons, to write in the manner of the ancient historians whose 
views on this subject Augustine and his peers found it essential 
to demolish with the greatest care and precision. Such a dilemma 
between the desirable literary medium and the necessary theo- 
logical doctrine could well have taxed the resources of the most 
skilful writer, and it is plain that it is was difficult for Procopius 
to achieve a perfect balance. It is true that in several instances 
he masters the delicate relationship between the operations of 
Tyche and the operations of the Deity, and that he makes it 
plain that all power comes from on high. Nevertheless, there re- 
mains an impressive number of occasions on which Tyche alone 
is presented, in the classic tradition, as the ruler of men’s for- 
tunes. 

Such apparent recognition, on occasion, of the sovereign 
power of Tyche need represent no real aberration, since Proco- 
pius in several places is careful to make it plain that what seems 
to be the operation of Tyche is actually only a manifestation of 
the law of God which men are sometimes unable to understand; 
having stated his opinion on the matter, he had no need to re- 
peat it every time he wished to mention an action of Tyche. It is 
significant that the first statement of the role of Tyche as sub- 
servient to God™ appears before the first appearance of Tyche 
in a solitary role.** Nevertheless, the fact that Procopius some- 
times chooses to write of Tyche as an independent power impels 
one to wonder whether there may not be something more than 
mere literary convention behind expressions that could, by them- 
selves, be taken to represent indifference to orthodox doctrine. 
By examining certain related matters, we shall be enabled to 
gain a clearer view of Procopius’ thought on the subject. 

In some respects Procopius seems to have been rather criti- 
cal of Christian beliefs and practices. One of the principal criti- 
cisms of Justinian which Procopius allowed to appear in the 
Wars was that the Emperor allowed his preoccupation with the- 
ological questions to distract his attention from affairs of state. 
In describing the attempts of a certain Arsaces, who lived in 
Constantinople, to persuade his kinsman, Artabanes, to murder 


24 Wars, 3.18.2. 
25 Ibid., 4.1.18. 
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Justinian and overthrow the state, Arsaces is made to say that 
one of the reasons why one should not hesitate to murder the Em- 
peror, or entertain any fear in so doing, is that Justinian is “a 
man who always sits unguarded in some lobby to a late hour of 
the night, eagerly unrolling the Christian scriptures in com- 
pany with priests who are at the extremity of old age.”” Writing 
of a time when the forces of Justinian had suffered reverses in 
Italy, Procopius says that “now although the Emperor did 
promise to concern himself personally with Italy, still he was 
devoting his time for the most part to the doctrines of the Chris- 
tians, seeking eagerly and with great determination to make a 
satisfactory settlement of the questions disputed among them.” 
On a certain occasion, Justinian, in order to assist the Gepaedes, 
sent an expedition against the Lombards. “But not a man of 
that army [Procopius writes] reached the Lombards except this 
Amalfridas with his command. For the others, by direction of 
the Emperor, stopped at the city of Ulpiana in Illyricum, since 
a civil war had arisen among the inhabitants of that place con- 
cerning those matters over which the Christians fight among 
themselves, as will be told by me in the treatise on this subject.””* 


Asa man of action, Procopius had a poor opinion of monks, 
and of the way in which religious observances could interfere 
with military operations. The capture of Amida by Cabades was 
made possible by the greater devotion of a band of monks to 
their religious observances than to the military duties to which 
they had aparently been summoned in the emergency. Procopius 
writes that “the defense of the very tower which happened to be 
nearest to the passage had fallen by lot to those of the Christians 
who are most careful in their observances, whom they call 
monks. These men, as chance would have it, were keeping some 
annual religious festival to God on that day. When night came 
on they all felt great weariness on account of the festival, and, 
having sated themselves with food and drink beyond their wont, 
26 Ibid., 7.32.9. 

27 Ibid., 7.35.11. 

28 Ibid., 8.25.13. Procopius’ intention to write a treatise on heresies is mentioned 
also in Anecdota, 11.33; see Dewing’s appendix on the subject in his Loeb 
Classical Library edition of the Anecdota, 362-364. Here Procopius’ point of view 
(as Dewing writes) ‘‘was that of a liberal who was puzzled by the earnestness with 
which his contemporaries entered into the discussion of these matters.’? From 
the way in which Procopius speaks of the heresies and Justinian’s interest in 
theological matters, one gets the impression that this treatise would have been 


a satire, though it might have been Procopius’ plan to present the satire in 
veiled terms. Cf. also Anecdota, 10.15, 11.14-33, 13.7, 18.34, Buildings, 1.1.9. 
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they fell into a sweet and gentle sleep, and were consequently 
unaware of what was going on.’”® As a consequence of the 
monks’ negligence, the Persians were able to get into the city’ 
at this point. On another occasion the observance of the fast be- 
fore Easter caused the Romans to suffer a serious defeat. The 
Persians, encamped across the Euphrates from Callinicus, were 
about to invade Roman territory. The Romans “came upon the 
enemy just in the act of preparing for the departure. Now the 
feast of Easter . . . would take place on the following day; this 
feast is reverenced by the Christians above all others, and on the 
day before it they are accustomed to refrain from food and 
drink not only throughout the day, but for a large part of the 
night also. . .” Belisarius tried to persuade the men not to fight, 
one of his reasons being that they were fasting. They insisted, 
however, and in due course were defeated because of the physi- 
cal weakness induced by the fast.*° From such remarks it does 
not necessarily follow that Procopius was himself not a Chris- 
tian; as a man of action he might quite naturally (and excus- 
ably) have been contemptuous of monkish practice and theologi- 
cal disputation. 

There is a suggestive resemblance between Procopius’ 
statements on Tyche and the Deity and Julian the Apostate’s 
position on the same subject. A major part of Julian’s program 
intended to substitute his pagan religion for Christianity con- 
sisted of a careful effort to relate Platonic thought to the prob- 
lems of the day; the state, so to speak, was to be Platonized.™ 
In this connection Julian naturally had to deal with the tradition- 
al role of Tyche in human affairs. He speaks of this at some 
length in his Letter to Themistius, which was probably written 
after he became Emperor, but is thought by some to have been 
composed while he was still Caesar. Fortune, to Julian, still plays 
in human affairs the predominant role which he found attributed 
to it by the ancient pagan writers. In support of his belief, Julian 
adduces (275 D) the passage from the Laws in which Plato 
writes” that 
chance and accidents of all kinds, occurring in all sorts of ways, make all 
our laws for us. . . Foreseeing all this, one might deem it proper to say. . . 
that no mortal man frames any law, but human affairs are nearly all 


29 Wars, 1.7.22-23. 

30 Ibid., 1.18.13-37. 

31 Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture, 274, 279. 

32 709 A-B, transl. of R. G. Bury in the Loeb Classical Library. 
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matters of pure chance. . . yet there really is something else that we may 
say with equal truth about these same things. . . God (theos) controls 
all that is, and. . . Chance (tyché) and Occasion (kairos) cooperate with 
God in the control of all human affairs. 


Though the theos involved is of course a different being, 
this statement represents essentially the conclusion reached by 
Augustine and offered by Procopius. While there is no reason 
to believe that Procopius’ attiude represents an effort similar to 
that of Julian, and while there is likewise no reason to believe 
that Procopius had a particular interest in Platonic doctrine, the 
coincidence between Procopius’ and Julian’s treatment of the 
subject certainly suggests that thought along these lines was 
much in the air at the time when Procopius wrote. Certainly he 
seems not to have felt that what he said would shock his readers 
or place himself in any personal disrepute or danger. Whether 
he wrote as he did because his readers would expect or prefer to 
find in his history such a treatment of Tyche and the Deity, must 
remain a question. Procopius’ position does not, however, seem 
to have been unusual. 


Students all recognize that given the classical heritage of 
the Byzantine Empire, the point of view produced by the schools 
of the time would have been twofold in the sense that most edu- 
cated Christians would have a good grounding in the classics 
and a general familiarity with, and respect for, pagan literature. 
In the case of a highly educated man, this familiarity would 
simply be deeper. There evidently seemed to be no danger of 
the classical tradition impinging upon Christian doctrine, and 
the church as a rule does not seem to have feared that the faith 
of its people would be impaired in this fashion. The strength of 
the old tradition is well known to students of the period. Two 
readily accessible examples may be cited. 


There is, first, the magnificent assemblage of mosaics which 
have emerged from the excavations at Antioch. These mosaics 
date from the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, with the major- 
ity originating in the period following the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. While a few were found in a fourth century church, most 
of them come from private houses and from baths and other 
public buildings. The overwhelming majority of the figured and 
inscribed mosaics are completely pagan in content; a notable 
group contains representations of a whole series of pagan per- 
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sonifications and abstract ideas. The predominance of the pagan 
floors suggests that whatever may have been the strength of 
Christianity in Antioch in the late fifth and early sixth cen- 
turies, pagan motifs were preferred for the decoration of pri- 
vate houses and public buildings. The famous mosaic of Yakto, 
whose border consists of a panorama of the city, showing some 
of its principal buildings, has for its central medallion not a 
Christian symbol but the personification of the pagan virtue of 
megalopsychia.* 


Another suggestive phenomenon is the fact that in the great 
equestrian statue in the Augustaeum at Constantinople—the 
principal square of the capital—Justinian was represented in 
the costume of Achilles. The identification of the Emperor with 
the ancient hero, of course, reflects the tendency to illustrate the 
valor of the sovereign by comparing him with the heroes of an- 
tiquity. It likewise would have played an important part in the 
system of imperial propaganda by which the Emperor, with his 
valor and his accomplishments, was constantly kept before the 
eyes of his subjects. Justinian’s choice of the great hero Achilles 
to represent himself and his reign is the point of cardinal im- 
portance here. The Emperor could have represented himself, as 
victorious ruler, in some conventional guise, but he did not do so. 
It was the vocabulary of pagan tradition which he felt would 
give him the most impressive symbolism for his purpose—and 
the location of the statue in the principal square of Constanti- 
nople shows that this purpose was thought of as being a very 
important one.* 


In the light of this, the sometimes apparently pagan flavor 
of Procopius’ view of the motivation of history is not as sur- 
prising as it might seem at first sight. Even though Tyche was 
made respectable, so to speak, by being subsumed as a function 
of the Deity, the hold of Fortune upon the imagination was still 
so strong that her role remained, mutatis mutandis, essentially 


33 The corpus of the mosaics is published by Doro Levi, Antioch Mosaic Pave- 
ments (Princeton, 1947). See also G. Downey, ‘‘The Pagan Virtue of Mega- 
lopsychia in Byzantine Syria,’’ Transactions of the American Philological As- 
sociation, 76 (1945), 279-286, and C. Hopkins, ‘‘ Antioch Mosiac Pavements,’’ 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 7 (1948), 91-97. 

34 G. Downey, ‘‘Justinian as Achilles,’’ Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, 71 (1940), 68-77; M. P. Charlesworth, ‘‘Pietas and Vic- 
toria: The Emperor and the Citizen,’’ Journal of Roman Studies, 33 (1943), 
1-10; H. I. Bell, ‘‘An Egyptian Village in the Age of Justinian,’’ Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, 64 (1944), 28. 
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what it had been in pagan antiquity.*° Procopius evidently felt 
it sufficient to set forth, in suitable places, the proper explana- 
tion of the role of Tyche in God’s ordinance of the universe, and 
having done this he seems to have felt free to write elsewhere 
of Tyche in what sound like precisely the terms used by the 
pagan historians. Granted that Procopius presents Tyche as sub- 
servient, in her mysterious operations, to the will of the Deity, 
so that Chance is really of divine origin, and that Procopius’ 
readers were intended to understand, when they read of the 
whims of Fortune, that it was really of the operations of God 
that they were reading, the fact which seems of chief signifi- 
cance is that Procopius did consider it proper and normal to in- 
troduce Tyche in the way in which he did. At least so far as 
Procopius and his literary world were concerned, it appears 
that the manner in which he did write should be regarded as an 
attitude which was typical of the time rather than as a categori- 
cal expression of either pagan or Christian belief. 


Typical of the time also is the fashion in which Procopius 
accepts superstitious omens, and introduces, as quite normal 
subjects, the operations of astrology and magic. Procopius tells 
us that when he himself was afraid to go on the expedition to 
Africa in 533, he was reassured by a dream and did go.** A 
dream sent by God to a bishop had persuaded Justinian himself 
that this expedition ought to be made.” Belisarius’ success in 
Libya was foretold to him by God by means of “an unmistakable 
sign,” which Procopius describes in detail.** When the Em- 
peror and his advisers were in despair over some seemingly in- 
soluble architectural or engineering problem, God would reveal 
the solution to Justinian in a dream (see above, note 12). 

In the Wars, Procopius speaks disparagingly of astrologers 
and sorcerers ;* but in the Anecdota he does not hesitate to state 
unequivocally that Justinian and Theodora were demons,” and 
that Antonina practiced magic.” Theodora “from childhood had 


35 The Tyche of Antioch appears on coins of Justinus I: British Museum Cata- 
logue, Imperial Byzantine Coins (London, 1908), 1.20. There is good evidence 
that when Constantine the Great founded Constantinople he dedicated it to 
Tyche: A. Frolow,’’ La dédicace de Constantinople dans la tradition byzantine,’?’ 
Revue de l’histoire des religions 127 (1944), 61-127. 

36 Wars, 3.12.3. 

37 Ibid., 3.10.18-20. 

38 Ibid., 7.35.3-4. 

29 Ibid., 2.22.5; 3.3.11. 

40 Anecdota, 12.14; 12.18; 12.24ff. 

41 Ibid., 1.26; 3.2. 
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consorted with magicians and sorcerers . . . and throughout her 
life she retained her faith in such things and always based her 
confidence upon them. And it is also said that the way she made 
Justinian tractable was not so much by cajoling him as by ap- 
plying to him the compulsion of the evil spirits.”** Whether 
Procopius himself believed this sort of thing it is difficult to say, 
since the Anecdota was a secret libel, designed to be published 
after the writer’s death; one could thus argue either that in the 
Anecdota he would feel free to write down his own personal 
beliefs even if they ran counter to established thought, or that, 
since the book was to remain unpublished during his life, he 
would feel free to include in it matter which he did not actually 
believe himself. In either case, the fact that he reported the mat- 
ters at all, and that he set them down in such matter-of-fact 
fashion, is itself significant of both the talk which was going 
about and of the credence which Procopius expected his readers, 
when the libel was finally published, to give to it. It seems most 
likely that Procopius, like the Christians of Syria of the same 
period,” believed in magic. 


Paganism indeed was, in Procopius’ eyes, far from dead. 
During the siege of Rome, he relates, some persons secretly 
opened the gates of the temple of Janus. No investigation was 
made, he says, since the matter did not become widely known.“* 
If the incident really did not become widely known, Procopius 
could easily have suppressed it, had he thought fit to do so. The 
fact that he reports it at all is significant of his own and his 
readers’ interest im¥(if not indeed their approval of) such con- 
duct. 


It seems to follow that what was true of Procopius was 
true as well of the readers for whom he produced his writings. 
The times seem to have been easy-going in such matters. Pro- 
copius evidently did not expect his readers to be shocked by 
the way in which he wrote of Tyche and the Deity. Had he felt 
that the frankly pagan reflections in which he sometimes indulg- 
es in the Wars would have caused his book to be unfavorably: 
received, or would have exposed him to criticism or danger, he 
42 Ibid., 22.27. 

43 See for example W. K. Prentice, ‘‘Magical Formulae on Lintels of the Chris- 
tian Period in Syria,’’ American Journal of Archaeology, 2d ser., 10 (1906), 
137-150; idem, Publications of an Amer. Archeological Expedition to Syria ina 


1899-1900, 3: Greek and Latin Inscriptions (New York, 1908), 17-25. 
44 Wars, 5.25.22-25. 
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would doubtless have omitted them. On the contrary, he seems 
to have felt at least that it would be safe to write as he did, and 
it may even be that the pagan flavor of his writing was calculated 
to enhance the success of his book. 

The picture which we thus gain does not, of course, mean 
that Christianity was not a vital force for people such as Pro- 
copius and his readers; his description of the spiritual experi- 
ence produced by the effect of the architecture of St. Sophia,” 
even though it appears in a panegyric of the pious Justinian, 
sounds so simple and so sincere that it may be difficult for some 
students to believe that the writer was not basically a'Christian, 
or at least basically in sympathy with Christian belief. The faith 
was now solidly established after the anxious times through 
which it had passed during the fourth century, and it was evi- 
dently felt possible and proper for men of letters to carry on, 
with only slight necessary modifications, the tradition of clas- 
sical literature which was itself still a vital force. Procopius was 
a well-grounded man of letters and also a man of the world 
whose experiences as an official (and in particular as companion 
of Belisarius) could well have given him a somewhat cynical 
view of the world and its ordering. One may still hesitate to de- 
cide whether or not Procopius was a Christian, nominal or con- 
vinced. It is hoped, however, that the present study has made 
his position a little clearer, and has suggested that, while of a 
detached turn of mind, Procopius may well have been a Chris- 
tian of the independent and skeptical sort which seems to have 
existed, apparently tolerated, or at least not seriously molested, 
by the orthodox believers. 


45 Buildings, 1.1.61-63. 
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MINUTES OF THE SIXTY-SIXTH CONSECUTIVE 
PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CHURCH HISTORY, APRIL 7, 8, 9, 1949, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


These meetings were under the joint sponsorship of the 
Federated Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago, 
McCormick Theological Seminary, and Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute. The Society departed from its usual program of several 
papers from different scholars and had, instead, one lecturer for 
all meetings, William Haller, professor of English, Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University, who spoke on the general theme, 
“The Word of God in the Puritan Revolution.” 

The series opened Thursday evening, April 7, 8 p.m., in 
Graham Taylor Hall, Chicago Theological Seminary, with 
President Massey H. Shepherd presiding. Dr. Shepherd called 
the meeting to order, offered prayer, and announced the further 
meetings of the Society. He then introduced Professor Mervin 
M. Deems, of Chicago Theological Seminary and the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago, who intro- 
duced the speaker. Professor Haller spoke on “John Milton, the 
Church and the Word.” Following the address there was a dis- 
cussion period, after which the meeting adjourned. 

The second lecture was held in the chapel of the McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary at 2 p.m., April 8. President Shep- 
herd called the meeting to order and offered prayer. Professor 
Haller spoke on “A Godly Preaching Ministry,’ and after a dis- 
cussion period led by Professor Hudson of Colgate-Rochester 
Theological Seminary, the meeting adjourned. A meeting of the 
Council was held immediately after this session (see minutes). 

The annual banquet of the Spring Meeting was held in the 
Commons of McCormick Theological Seminary, April 8, 1949, 
at 6:30 p.m. President Shepherd expressed appreciation on be- 
half of the Society for the hospitality of McCormick Seminary. 
and then called on the Assistant Secretary to present the names 
of the newly elected members. President Shepherd then intro- 
duced President Frank of McCormick Theological Seminary, 
who extended greetings to the Society. President Shepherd 
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urged the members of the Society to get new members. The 
meeting adjourned. 

The Society reassembled in the chapel of McCormick Sem- 
inary at 8 p.m., being called to order by the President, who of- 
fered prayer. The President introduced Professor Leland Carl- 
son of Northwestern University, who introduced the lecturer, 
Professor Haller, who then spoke on “The Word of God and 
the Assembly of Divines.” Professor Carlson presided at the 
brief discussion period, following which President Shepherd 
adjourned the meeting. . 

The final session of the 66th meeting of the Society was 
held in the chapel of McCormick Seminary April 9, 9 a.m. Pres- 
ident Shepherd called the meeting to order and presented Pro- 
fessor Ernest Sirluck, assistant professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who introduced the lecturer, Professor Haller, 
who gave the fourth in the series of lectures entitled, “The 
Word and the New Model Army.” Thereupon the meeting ad- 
journed. 

At the four meetings there was an average attendance of 
between 60-70. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Mervin M. Drems 
Assistant Secretary 














MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL, THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY, APRIL 8, 
1949, 4 P. M.. McCORMICK THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Present: Massey H. Shepherd, President; Messrs. Win- 
throp S. Hudson, Sidney E. Mead, Percy V. Norwood, Mervin 
M. Deems (Assistant Secretary). The minutes of the Spring 
Meeting of 1948 as printed in Church History were approved. 

The Assistant Secretary reported the death of Dr. Leices- 
ter C. Lewis and the reinstatement to membership of W. E. L. 
Smith. 

The Council voted to accept, with regret, the resignations 
of the following: 


Paul H. Ackert 
Paul Cooper 
Charles W. Forman 
William O. Harris 
M. R. Kluender 
Victor H. Sword 


The Assistant Secretary presented the following applica- 
tions for membership in the Society: Charles Dana Chrisman, 
Alexander Daroczy, Richard E. Dettrey, Paul Donavan, Pope 
A. Duncan, J. B. Lawrence, Ralph Lazzaro, John van Lierop, 
Martin J. McCabe, Paul L. Meacham, Allen T. Newby, Caude 
V. Roebuck, Paul S. Sanders, John E. Steely, W. J. Sweeting, 
Newell J. Wert, Raymond H. Wood. 

The Council elected these persons subject to the usual con- 
stitutional provisions. 

The Spring Meeting for 1950 then came up for dis- 
cussion. The following places were suggested and voted in order: 
Louisville, Ky.; Chicago; Evanston. The Council voted that the 
President appoint a chairman and the committee for the pro- 
gram of the Spring Meeting and make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

The Council voted to send greetings to Professor Robert 
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Hastings Nichols, who is recuperating from a recent serious 
illness. 

The Council discussed the matter of a possible increase in 
dues to take care of the increased expense of printing Church 
History, and voted that this matter come before the next An- 
nual Meeting with a suggestion of $.50 or $1.00 increase in 
membership dues. Meeting adjourned at 5 P. M. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Mervin M. DrEEms 
Assistant Secretary 
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NO UNCERTAIN SOUND 


Edited by Ray C. Perry. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1948. Pp. 
xiii, 331. $4.50. 


In this volume of selected sermons that range from the second cen- 
tury to the time of the Reformation, Professor Petry presents a representa- 
tive anthology of the pulpit work of a number of the great preachers in 
those centuries. Several of the sermons have been newly translated for this 
volume and there is a most useful fourteen page bibliography attached that 
covers the sources from which these sermons have been selected. 

A volume of this kind has an important role to play in helping to give 
substance to the history of the period, for we have relied far too much 
upon doctrinal treatises or upon church conflicts or institutional develop- 
ment for our picture of the church through these years. What the people 
are being fed, what the millions have received week by week from the 
pulpit, can often reveal to us more about how much of this doctrine really 
influenced the life of the time than any study of the doctrine itself could 
ever indicate. 


Yet the reading of these sermons preached even by the great masters 
that are included here leaves one with a sense that a sermon can never be 
recaptured by setting down its words. It is not meant for reading. it is a 
dead and feeble thing when it is in print, and it cannot be otherwise. For 
a sermon is like a conversation; it is a kindled exchange in which the 
preacher and the congregation and the divine scrutiny of hoth parties 
creates a field of force that charges these ordinary words with a command- 
ing imperative which they lose when they are set down in print. Savonarola 
in print can never explain Savonarola swaying the political decisions of 
the day by his searing eloquence. Eckhardt in print leaves us speechless 
when we remember how in preaching in convents dozens of nuns lapsed 
into unconsciousness at the power that seemed to sweep from behind his 
words. This power in sermons that are read is gone, and no hand can re- 
create it. 

Yet the structure and the method of outward presentation is here and 
the material for the study of how far the sermon represents the doctrine, 
or supplements the sacrament, or attacks the social mores of the time, or 
how far the preachers had gone in the fifteenth century to try to attack 
the evils in the church that the Reformation sought to correct--these things 
are all here and they will be of interest to many. 

The selection itself is always open to criticism and those who are at 
home in Bernard of Clairvaux or Eckhardt will miss their favorite ser- 
mon. But the selections seem to have been made with care, and in each 
case some basic and representative sermon has been chosen. The use of 
snatches that are too short to give more than a glimpse of a preacher's 
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work is questionable and there seem to have been too many of these in- 
cluded for the sake of completeness. The introduction is full of interesting 
insights but could be compressed into a briefer compass. As a source vol- 
ume in church history, this book will be a useful addition to our reference 
libraries. 

Haverford College. Douglas V. Steere. 


SAINT ELIZABETH, HER BROTHER’S KEEPER 


By ANNE SEEsHOLTz. New York: Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. 136. 
$2.75. 


This appreciative biography of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, or more 
accurately of Thuringia and Hesse, presents the story of the Hungarian 
princess who became a German landgravine, and ended her life as a Fran- 
ciscan tertiary, with great dramatic power. The author has made a particu- 
lar effort to paint the background with vivid colors, although she draws 
on secondary sources for this purpose. The saintly character of the youth- 
ful landgravine, her tragic fate, contrasted with the courageous patience 
with which she accepted the “buffetings of fortune,” are well portrayed 
with the view to play on the reader’s sympathies. There is an aura of hero 
worship pervading the whole book-—even though the subject lends itself 
readily to such treatment. This impression is heightened by the author’s 
use of fictional color, as when she transposes the Anglican marriage serv- 
ice into the narrative of Elizabeth’s wedding ceremony (p. 49). Perhaps, 
the intended popular character of the work is to be regarded as a sufficient 
justification of such practice. 

The Hartford Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 


MEDIEVAL LINCOLN 
By J. W. F. Hill. New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 487. $9.50. 


Medieval Lincoln is \ocal history as it should be written. In meticu- 
lous, yet never tiresome, detail, we are permitted to see the city grow from 
the Roman colonia of Lindum (about A. D. 47) through the English and 
Danish settlements and the Norman Conguest, to its great days under 
Bishop Grosseteste and its subsequent decay in the sixteenth century. The 
life-drama of the city is always played against the back-drop of the total 
life of the island. 

Even before the Conquest, Lincoln was no mere fortified Durh with a 
rural settlement around it: it was a thriving commercial center living an 
urban life. Although it suffered heavily as a result of the catastrophe (in 
which the city had its “quisling’”’), even in the twelfth century it was the 
only area in England where a large body of free peasants could and did 
make an astonishing number of land-grants for the endowment. of thie 
minister. As late as that century also there was still a strong tie between 
the people of Lincoln and its environs and Scandinavia. 

The chapter on the large and rich Jewry of the city proves to be oue 
of the most interesting sections of the volume, especially the familiar in- 
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cident of the ritual murder of Little St. Hugh in 1255. This story, de- 
nounced by Popes Innocent IV and Gregory X, was popular enough to 
secure a place in the Canterbury Tales and in a ballad of which several 
versions remain. Strange as it seems, a local variant appears as far away 
from Lincoln as Wilkinson County, Mississippi. [See A. P. Hudson, Folk- 
songs of Mississippi (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1936), pp. 116f.] 

Two other sections have peculiar interest. One is in regard to the 
trade of the city in the later Middle Ages. The merchants dealt mainly in 
wool, but also in the cloth of the craftsmen, the most notable product being 
the “Lincoln green” (which may turn out to be a bright scarlet!) made 
famous by Robin Hood. The second reference indicates the intimate as- 
sociation of St. Gilbert of Sempringham with the diocese of Lincoln. 

In addition to the use of the cathedral chapter records, Domesday 
Book, Pipe Rolls, and other documentary evidence, Mr. Hill has sum- 
moned to his aid all the subsidiary disciplines which go to support his- 
tory, such as, archeology, numismatics, and architecture. In se doing he 
has given us not an antiquarian local history, but a valuable contribution 
to the knowledge of a segment of medieval England. 

University of Mississippi. J. Allen Cabaniss. 


A STUDY OF THE SUMMA PHILOSOPHIAE OF THE 
PSEUDO-GROSSETESTE 


By Cuartes Kinc McKeon. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1948. Pp. 226. $3.25. 


It is feasible, here, to do little more than appreciate one aspect of 
this scholarly endeavor: namely its relevance, as the paraphrased digest 
of a specific philosophic source, to the larger historical significance of a 
distinctively Christian era. In his analysis of a work at one time mistakenly 
attributed to Bishop Grosseteste, the author has sought to “afford-a chance 
to view at first hand, against the historical background from which they 
derive, some of the currents and cross currents of the thought of a fluent 
century” (Preface). 


The introductory essay on this “philosophic compendium of the thir- 
teenth century” (5) is historically valuable in excess of its more immediate 
consideration as to the matter, method of treatment, possible authorship, 
and philosophic inclinations of the Summa. For instance, the first Treatise 
is introduced, analyzed, paraphrased and oriented with regard to the 
“History of Philosophy and the Relation of Philosophy to Theology and 
Theosophy.” So, likewise, the body of Mr. McKeon’s well-documented book 
is an interpretative digest of the Summa Philosophiae in terms of Truth 
and Knowledge, The Principles of Metaphysics, The Parts of Meta- 
physics, The Philosophy of Nature, and The Platonism and Poetry of 
the Summa. Appendices treating the Summa’s structure, intellectual 
background, and pertinence to contemporary thought constitute a set of 
somewhat fragmentary, if suggestive, excursuses. 


Mr. McKeon’s analysis of “Light and Translucency” (156-174), with 
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its historical background from Plato to Aristotle, is representative of the 
book’s considerable appeal to historians fascinated with the thought and 
influence of Augustine, the Pseudo-Dionysius, Bonaventure, Grosseteste 
and others. The bibliography is selected, the index adequate. 

Duke University. R. C. Petry. 


MEDIAEVAL RUSSIAN CHURCHES 


By Samuet Hazzarp Cross. Cambridge, Mass.: Mediaeval Academy of 
America, 1949. xiv-95 pages, 113 illustrations. $7.50. 


A sumptuously printed book, published as a tribute to the late Sam- 
uel Hazzard Cross, a distinguished Harvard Slavic scholar, it presents a 
study of Russian church architecture—the result of a year spent by the 
author in Russia with his colleague, Professor Kenneth John Conant, who 
edited the volume. The scholarly monograph traces the development of 
Russian architecture from the earliest times—late tenth century—to the 
end of the seventeenth. It is particularly interesting to note that the Kievan 
period (prior to 1240) is the most important architecturally—a fact which 
fits well with the growing awareness on the part of scholars of the great 
cultural significance of the pre-Tartar era. The standard Kievan style of 
the period was the six-column basilica with three apses, a style which in- 
fluenced the Novgorod and Vladimir-Suzdal builders of churches. In the 
last-named region, there are to be found the best examples of mediaeval 
Russian architecture, which bear witness to a remarkable adaptation of the 
Romanesque features to the basic Byzantine style. The Tartar invasions 
brought about cultural stagnation. After the recovery from this blow, Rus- 
sia returned to its native architectural tradition, but in a greatly simplified 
form. Moscow, at first, had to import Italians to train the natives in build- 
ing skills. With the acceleration of Westernization begun by Peter the 
Great, the native architectural tradition was gradually abandoned. 

The numerous illustrations are indispensable to the elucidation of the 
text. 

Cyril of Alexandria belonged to the fifth (412-444), rather than the 
fourth, century (p. 21). 
The Hartford Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 


THE REINTERPRETATION OF LUTHER 


By Epcar M. Cartson. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1949. Pp. 256, 
$3.50. 


The intention of the author of this volume is to delineate clearly and 
to analyze the findings of Swedish Luther research. He accomplishes his 
purpose to an admirable degree. With the appearance of Dr. Carlson’s 
book, we now have a sympathetic analysis of the aims and results of forty 
years of Swedish theological research. The hope of the author is that these 
profound and stimulating Swedish Luther studies will be of relevance and 
interest in the present struggle of theological reconstruction and search 
for truth. His hopes are not in vain. Many will agree with the method, aim, 
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and results of Swedish research; others will disagree with its method or 
its consequences; but none will dare ignore its fundamental questions and 
answers. 

After an opening chapter devoted to a brief survey of the distinctive 
characteristics and temper of the Swedish reformation and Swedish theo- 
logical traditions, the author turns to an extended and careful analysis of 
Swedish Luther research. He selects certain areas which are indicative of 
the interest of that research and exhibit its most distinctive and well-es- 
tablished conclusions. In that way he presents a picture of the individual 
contributions of the leading scholars, while at the same time he provides 
a perspective which indicates their corporate efforts and large degree of 
unanimity in method and results. 

Ten or twelve pages are devoted to the presentation and criticism of 
motif-research, the distinctive method of the Swedish school. Those of us 
unable to read Swedish do not have sufficient information to accept motif- 
research whole-heartedly or to reject it entirely. One observation might 
be made. Its validity seems to depend largely upon the assumption that 
a religious affirmation is the underlying, if not the exclusive, cause of the 
selection of particular thought forms by a man or movement; thus the 
historian seeks that affirmation which underlies the terminology employed. 
However, in some of the most formative periods in Christian history in 
many outstanding theologians a complexity of forces, in addition to a re- 
ligious affirmation, were operative in the selection of terminology. Witness 
the Trinitarian and the Christological struggles. 

Regardless of the validity of motif-research as applicable to the en- 
tire history of Christianity, it cannot be denied that it has proved extremely 
fruitful when employed in Luther research. Perhaps this is due to the 
fact that the religious motivation of Luther’s life is so definite and well es- 
tablished. Under the separate headings of the dualistic background in 
Luther’s theology, the atonement as God’s decisive victory, agape as the 
definition of God’s nature and activity, agape as the dynamic of Christian 
ethics, faith and revelation, the nature of the Church, and the organic unity 
of Luther’s thought, the author presents a thorough analysis of Swedish 
research. Also, he devotes a chapter to one of the most important prob- 
lems of Luther research—Luther’s relation to medieval theology and to 
the period of orthodoxy. 

Several of these insights are familiar because of the translation of 
Aulén’s and Nygren’s works. Other conclusions of Swedish research do 
not appear radically different from the conclusions of German Luther re- 
search. The work of F. Kattenbusch, P. Althaus, and E. Rietschl on the 
nature of the Church is largely in agreement with Swedish findings. But 
in a number of areas the Swedes make original and useful contributions to 
the study of Luther. Their emphasis on the dualistic background of Lu- 
ther’s theology and on agape as the basis of Christian ethics are two of 
their most fruitful contributions. This dualism, the struggle between God 
and the devil, or spirit and flesh, is not a metaphysical but a religious, 
practical, or moral dualism. It has implications for the Swedish interpre- 
tation of Luther’s conception of man, sin, and justification. It also pro- 
vides background for a dynamic, ongoing view of revelation and the dra- 
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matic Christus Victor theme. Agape, the dynamic of ethics, is ultimately 
the basis of both kingdoms or realms in Luther’s so-called two kingdom 
concept ; thus, though there are two realms, they are not completely sever- 
ed. The state does have “Christian obligations,” and the Church does have 
a “critical and creative role to play in social and political life.” Here is in- 
formation that the church historian and the historical theologian eagerly 
seek. Also interesting is the unity the Swedes find in Luther’s thought. It 
is a “dynamic synthesis” which embraces a variety of religious motifs held 
in tension through a basic affirmation in a life of faith. 


With the passing of the German schools, the future of Luther research 
seems to be in the capable hands of the Swedish theologians for some time 
to come. The impact of their movement is just beginning to be felt in the 
field of scholarship and throughout the world Church. Dr. Carlson is one 
of the first men to interpret the findings and significance of this important 
school. In his book, English speaking scholarship has a well-written, ac- 
curate, sympathetic, and comprehensive account of Swedish Luther re- 
search to date. It will be indispensable as additional works are made avail- 
able in translation. 

But one of the most important implications of Swedish research for 
American Christianity will be its effect upon American Lutheranism. For 
numerous reasons, American Lutheranism has long felt itself unable to 
articulate its message in any terms other than those of its historic con- 
fessions. Likewise, it has long read Luther through the spectacles of those 
same confessions. It is now confronted by a movement of its Lutheran 
brethren in northern Europe, a movement which centers about an honest 
and scholarly attempt to understand Luther and his relation to the Chris- 
tian faith. In the words of the author: “These insights cannot be ignored 
by American Lutheran theologians, and they cannot be entertained with- 
out affecting both the form and the spirit of the theology that describes it- 
self as Lutheran.” Swedish research cannot be ignored if American Lu- 
theranism is at all concerned with Luther’s affirmation of the Gospel and 
its relevance for our day. It is certain to produce a leavening effect in at 
least three areas of American Lutheran thought—the concept of revelation, 
the doctrine of atonement, and ethics in general and social ethics in par- 
ticular. Hence, the importance of this book lies not only in its usefulness 
for general scholarship and for the problem of theological reconstruction, 
but also in its role as a mediator between Swedish research and American 
Lutheran theological developments. 


Union Theological Seminary. Jerald C. Brauer. 


THE HOUSE OF NASI: THE DUKE OF NAXOS 


By Ceci Roru. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1948. Pp. 250, 
$3.00. 


The promised volume on the duke of Naxos (Joseph Nasi), supple- 
menting that on Dofia Gracia Nasi, reveals him as the favorite of the new 
sultan, Selim II, and supplanter of the last of the Venetian houses which 
had ruled in the Archipelago since the Fourth Crusade. He is credited with 
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plans for a refuge for his persecuted co-religionists, who were already 
settling in the Holy Land in accordance with the plans of Dona Gracia. 
He survived her by ten years, dying in 1579. The battle of Lepanto marked 
the beginning of his decline, for his advocacy of the War of Cyprus brought 
trouble to the Turks in Venice; his ambition to be king of Cyprus was 
not fulfilled. 


University of Idaho. F. C. Church. 


HENRY VIII AND REFORMATION 


By H. Maynarp Situ. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1948. Pp. xv, 
480. $8.50. 


Histories of the English Reformation illustrate the effectiveness and 
also the limitations of the modern “scientific” historical method. For three 
centuries after the great sixteenth century upheaval in British religious 
life, the accounts of it, whether by Catholic or Protestant, Anglican or Non- 
conformist, reeked of odium theologicum and sectarian polemics. Then 
came the modern emphasis on careful attention to the sources and the ef- 
fort to describe an event “as it really happened.” Gradually, writers of all 
persuasions came to acknowledge that not all the right was on one side. 
The fiery blasts of the various partisan groups sank to mild and semi- 
apologetic expressions of opinion that, on balance, this or that course of 
action in the Reformation period was preferable to any other, in the cir- 
cumstances of that day. But no matter how zealously the scientific method 
was followed, or how honestly each writer strove to be “objective” in his 
approach to the facts, differences of opinion did, in fact, remain. The 
“scientific” method has not abolished the effect of variations in back- 
ground, environment, or individual temperament. 


The work under review is a good, one-volume summary, by a moder- 
ate Anglo-Catholic scholar, of the story of the English Reformation in the 
reign of Henry VIII. It is a sequel to the author’s Pre-Reformation Eng- 
land published in 1938. If it presents no startling new facts or interpre- 
tations, it does have the merit of giving separate treatments to the politi- 
cal and religious aspects of the story without failing to keep in mind the 
intimate connection between them. The political phase is presented in a 
roughly chronological, but orderly fashion, with occasional illuminating 
character sketches, notably in the case of Henry himself (pp. 226-35). The 
religious aspect is considered under the main topical heads of the universi- 
ties, the Bible, doctrine, ceremonies, uniformity, and martyrs. Although 
the author’s sympathies are with More and the Christian humanists, he 
makes a scrupulous effort to be fair to the contribution made by Tyndale 
and “the Puritan minority,” acknowledging that “the Christian humanist, 
however admirable his ideal, is always liable to be contented with com- 
fort and respectability” (p. 458). While Canon Smith has somehow over- 
looked William Turner and makes no more than passing mention of Bale, 
on the whole he has succeeced in giving a well-balanced treatment of his 
subject. 


University of Michigan. Marshall Knappen. 
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THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT 


By Luter A. WetcLe. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 
Pp. 158. $2.00. 


In this series of six Cole lectures delivered at Vanderbilt University, 
Dean Luther Weigle of the Yale Divinity School deals with the English 
Bible to 1611, the Church and the English Vernacular, Tyndale and the 
King James Version, the King James Version in Three Centuries, the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the New Testament, and the Use of the New 
Testament in Worship. As chairman of the translation committee for the 
Revised Standard Version, Dr. Weigle is aptly prepared to write on these 
topics, for he has literally “lived” with the English New Testament since 
1930. Full of interesting descriptive detail, well organized, clearly written, 
this volume is excellent for delineating the dramatic story of transiators 
and translations. 

Dr. Weigle’s concluding paragraph about the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion translation committee says, “Our years of working together have 
deepened our sense of the significance of the task. It is our hope and 
earnest prayer that we may not have failed, but that the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible may be used by God to speak to men in these 
momentous times, and to help them understand and believe and obey His 
Word.” Those who read this book will share the author’s hope, and know 
that his book will aid them to know the Book of books! 

Graduate School of Theology, Thomas S. Kepler. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


JOHN HALES OF ETON 


By James Hinspace Etson. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. 

Pp. 199. $3.00. 

To write a life of John Hales is difficult. Here is a man known for 4 
century as “ever-memorable” but yet almost forgotten today. The ques- 
tions at once arise how that reputation was earned and whether that mem- 
ory is worth reviving. Clear answers to both queries are supplied is James 
Hinsdale Elson’s John Hales of Eton. As to reputation, it does not rest 
upon any single deed, sermon, tract, or piece of scholarship. He was di- 
rectly concerned with few events of outstanding importance—perhaps his 
attendance at the Synod of Dort, where he said “good-night to John Cal- 
vin” and to rigid Calvinism, is the most significant. To have preached the 
funeral sermon of Sir Thomas Bodley is, in itself, a title to fame. Though 
he knew the great literary figures of his day, his defence of Shakespeare 
is the only significant comment he made on them. He must have been a 
master of the art of conversation because many personages sought his coin- 
pany, but few of his obiter dicta are noteworthy. His personality must 
have been transcendent in order to leave behind him so green a memory. 
The impression one gets from reading this excellent monograph is of a 
man singularly lovable and open minded, critical of the many theological 
disputes which so vexed his contemporaries, but not driven into skepti- 
cism by the extravagances he witnessed. He was a moderate, like Chilling- 
worth and Falkland, and has suffered the neglect which so often attends 
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moderates in a revolutionary era. “A walking library” to his own age, and 
a Christian humanist to ours, he used his scholarship to urge a tolerant 
policy and to deprecate any uncharitable imposition upon all of a uniformi- 
ty either of doctrine or of ritual. He believed that the essentials of religion 
were clearly set forth in the Scriptures. He also thought with Laud that 
there were many matters that could be classed as things indifferent, but, 
unlike that proud prelate, he was unwilling that men should be obliged to 
obey the dictates of the church on the observance of such things. To insist 
on them was to perpetuate schism. Naturally he was opposed to the Pres- 
byterian claim to have found in the Scriptures a perfect body of truth 
which all must accept as a complete guide to conduct. He felt that “Scrip- 
ture is given to all, to learn: but to teach, and to interpret, only to a few.” 
Therefore, he had little liking for the popular divinity which poured forth 
from the press and proved little or nothing except the writers’ presump- 
tion. No doubt it was inevitable that he should believe in the wisdom of 
St. Paul: “All things are lawful for me, but all things are not expedient.” 
It is a sad reflection that his own experiences taught him the truth of an- 
other Pauline text: “Charity suffereth long and is kind.” 

Unfortunately, not even Dr. Elson’s diligent search could reveal much 
that is new about the life of Hales. Substantially all that is now known 
was known two centuries ago. What was lacking but is now abundantly 
supplied is the background here skilfully depicted. Against it Hales 
shines forth and again attains the stature his own age accorded him. 
The Huntington Library, San Marino, California. Godfrey Davies. 


THE EARLY METHODIST PEOPLE 
By Lestie F. Cuurcu. London: Epworth Press, 1948. Pp. 286. 12/6. 


The chapters in this volume constitute the Fernley-Hartley Lecture 
in England for 1948. Instead of dealing with the ministry, organization, 
or doctrines of Methodism, the author confines himself to a study of the 
people who made up the membership of that denomination. The treatment 
is further limited by confining discussion very largely to the first two gen- 
erations of Methodists. 

The author has taken advantage of the custom of so many people in 
the England of two hundred years ago to set down accounts of daily ex- 
perience. A mass of letters, journals, and diaries of these early Methodists 
has been collected. Six phases of that Religious Movement were selected— 
the ideal Methodist, early chapels and meeting-places, religious experience, 
fellowship, personal conduct, and families and children. Out of the many 
intimate personal records at his command, Dr. Church has shaped this in- 
terpretation of a denomination which has grown to such usefulness. A sec- 
ond volume, it is said, is to follow shortly, presenting the influence of the 
Methodists upon the social and economic life of the England of that day. 
Southern Methodist University. Robert W. Goodloe. 


GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH HEGEL: EARLY 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS 


Translated by T. M. Knox, with an introduction, and Fragments trans- 
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lated by Richard Kroner. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
Pp. xi, 340. $5.00. 


In view of Hegel’s great influence on British and American philoso- 
phy and theology in the last century it is surprising that no English trans- 
lation has hitherto been made of his early writings. The present transla- 
tion is based on the German edition of Hegels theologische Jugendschriften 
published at Tiibingen in 1907. It is important because Hegel, during this 
period, epitomized, in his own personal struggle, the transition from clas- 
sicism to romanticism to speculative idealism, and helped to accomplish 
that transition. 

The nature of these shifts is well explained in the Introduction by 
Professor Kroner, and this 66-page essay is, in itself, a valuable contri- 
bution to the understanding of Hegel’s thought. The text then illustrates 
these shifts. The first section gives the first two parts of Hegel’s treatise on 
“The Positivity of the Christian Religion” written in 1795-96, when he 
was under the influence of eighteenth century rationalism in general and 
Kant in particular. The latter had written his three Critiques by this 
time, and Fichte had just published anonymously his Attempt at a Critique 
of All Revelation. The age of the Enlightenment was drawing to its close, 
and the “Storm and Stress” generation was asserting itself, of which 
Hegel was a member. The religion of feeling and imagination was in re- 
volt against rationalism and moralism. Hegel now takes up the cudgels 
against the “positive Christianity” of credalism and tradition and pleads 
for the “natural” religion of virtue deriving directly from God’s will. 
(Readers of this review will recognize the familiar contrast of “natural 
law” with “positive law,” which lies behind this distinction; and, indeed, 
one is impressed with the extent to which Hegel, writing at the age of 
twenty-five, had already developed the basic problems of The Philosophy 
of Right which he published in 1821.) 

The treatment of the rise of ecclesiastical Christianity follows, then, 
the familiar thesis that the religion of Jesus was corrupted by the legalism, 
dogmatism, and political entanglements of the church. We must not for- 
get, however, that Hegel develops this thesis with a meticulous care which 
reflects the struggle in his own soul; nor that his strictures on organized 
Christianity are carefully argued rather than brashly contentious. In these 
first two parts Hegel is still attached to classicism and to Kant’s ethical 
system. 

Part III of the Positivity was written probably in 1800, after Hegel 
had written The Spirit of Christianity, and was intended to he a revision 
of Part I, sections 1-4. These sections had dealt with the emergence of 
Jesus from the Jewish background and with the appearance of the ‘“‘posi- 
tive’’ development out of Jesus’ religion into ecclesiastical authoritarian- 
ism. “Out of what Jesus said, out of what he suffered in his person, they 
soon fashioned rules and moral commands, and free emulation of their 
teacher soon passed over into slavish service to their Lord.” 

The Spirit of Christianity and its Fate, regarded as one of Hegel’s 
finest writings, was probably written in 1798-99. The change in his atti- 
tude in three years is the measure of his spiritual development. The queru- 
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lous and hypercritical tone of the Positivity gives way here to a vigorous 
development of the thesis that was to become, in its later and more elabo- 
rated and critical form, the famous Hegelian dialectic. Here the struggle 
towards that unity which is the goal of romantic striving and religious 
yearning is present, but it is no longer a mere protest of imagination 
against reason. It is now a subject for rational investigation on its own ac- 
count, and Christian love emerges from the discussion as that which trans- 
cends not only the law but the conflict between individual selves within 
the fellowship. The idea of the transcendent power of “spirit” (which was 
to be fully analyzed in his Phenomenology of Mind) comes here to the 
fore, and a form of knowledge “of spirit through spirit” suggests the mysti- 
cism which holds Hegel enthralled in this essay. In the later Phenomen- 
ology this mystical religion is to pass away into “‘self-consciousness” and 
the sense of immediacy into reflection. But as an indication of a stage 
through which Hegel passed in his religious development, this unpublished 
work is valuable. 

The translation is well done, the introduction, valuable, though it 
goes far beyond the period covered by the writings included in the volume 
and becomes a general essay on Hegel’s theological development. The 
publication of these documents in translation is a real service to both his- 
torians and theologians. 

University of Pennsylvania. Edwin E. Aubrey. 


WILLIAM TEMPLE, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY : 
HIS LIFE AND LETTERS 


By F. A. IremMoncer. London: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. xv, 
663. $6.50. 


In 1860, there appeared a collection of Essays and Reviews, by a 
group of younger theologians of the Church of England, which went so far 
in its concessions to the scientific spirit, and particularly to the new tech- 
nique of higher criticism, that it was denounced in a Pastoral Letter by 
the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church. In 1940, a con- 
ference at Malvern, England, issued a Declaration, which, though it did 
not provoke such a bitter controversy as the Essays and Reviews, was as 
forward-looking in its approach to social questions as they kad been in 
handling the intellectual problems of their day. The editor of the Essays 
and Reviews was Frederick Temple. The president of the Malvern Con- 
ference, and the author of its Declaration, was his son, William Temple. 

That both men, after filling various important posts in the English ec- 
clesiastical and educational hierarchy, were elevated to the highest rank in 
the Anglican Communion, that of Archbishop of Canterbury, must seem re- 
markable to anyone unacquainted with the strength of the liberal tradition 
in the Church of England. Even one familiar with that tradition may be 
puzzled by the extent to which the personalities of these liberal leaders 
conformed to the conventional pattern of prelacy, embodying the weighty 
dignity, bordering on pomposity, which is popularly associated with that 
office. The present biography offers no solution to this puzzle, but there 
are some hints that the author is aware of it. 
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Though he possessed a brilliant mind, and was a fluent and convinc- 
ing, if not particularly moving speaker, William Temple’s greatest gift 
was probably his power of organization. It was as a leader of movements, 
usually started by someone else, that he gained greatest prominence. One 
of these, which went by the odd name of the Life and Liberty Movement, 
grew out of the paradoxical position in which the Church of England is 
placed by its relation to the State. It sought to gain some voice for the 
laity in the internal affairs of the Church, but, in seeking a greater degree 
of ecclesiastical autonomy, it was also trying to lessen the outside lay 
control exercised by Parliament. 

It secured an c*-.'ing act which carried out some of its proposals, 
but the paradox remained. Partly as a result of his work in this campaign, 
Temple was elevated to the episcopate as Bishop of Manchester. He was 
appointed to that see by a prime minister, David Lloyd George, who was 
not a member of the Church of England. Temple was also active in the 
Conference on Christian Politics, Economics, and Citizenship, familiarly 
known as “Copec”, in the campaign for Prayer Book Revision; and in the 
Ecumenical Movement. He supported the practical experiment in reunion 
worked out in South India. 


The present work, while in a sense a “family biography,” having 
been written, at the request of the archbishop’s widow, by one of his for- 
mer chaplains, has none of the weaknesses usually associated with that 
genre. Though Dean Iremonger has a justifiable admiration for his sub- 
ject, his attitude is by no means slavishly uncritical. If he does not pene- 
trate as deeply into Temple’s mind and character as could be wished, he 
does give a full and fair account of what the archbishop did and said. His 
style, though staid, is smooth and clear, lightened, at times, by a quiet 
humor which never descends to mere facetiousness. The resuit is a read- 
able and informative account of an important career—but not of a life. 


Church Historical Society. William Wilson Manross. 


DOCUMENTS ON CHRISTIAN UNITY 
THIRD SERIES 1930-48 


Edited by G. K. A. Bett. London, New York, Toronto: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 300. $3.75. 


Scholars will remember the first two series of these Documents on 
Christian Unity which covered the decade 1920-1930. These two volumes 
are indispensable in any consideration of the ecumenical picture. This 
Third Series will be no less so. It literally covers the world in presenting 
documents relating to Christian unity. Beginning with the Lambeth Con- 
ference of 1930, it turns successively to the Roman Catholic Church (Ma- 
lines Conversations, 1921-5; Pronouncements on Christian Co-operation 
by Popes Pius XI and XII); the Eastern Orthodox and Lesser Eastern 
Churches ; the Old Catholic Church (including the Polish National Cath- 
olic Church) ; the Church of England and the Evangelical Free Church- 
es; the Church of Scotland; Christian Co-operation in Great Britain; and 
then to Finland, Latvia and Estonia, the United States, Canada, Australia, 
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India (North and South), Iran, and closes with chapters on Oxford, 
Edinburgh, Madras, and the World Council of Churches. 

One need not pay too much attention to the limiting dates, for the 
materials concerning the Malines Conversations and the Syrian Orthodox 
Jacobite Church antedate 193(), and unfortunately no decument of the 
year 1948 is included. Even the World Council of Churches is still in the 
“provisional” state, the last reference being the Buck Hill Falls statement 
of April 25, 1947. There are other disadvantages. The American selec- 
tions are limited to the Approaches to Unity of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church and the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. There is no reference 
to actual (Evangelical and United Brethren Churches) or proposed mer- 
gers (Congregational Christian churches and the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church), nor to the plan to unite the Federal Council with seven 
other national interdenominational agencies. Although the Proposed 
Scheme of Church Union in South India, Seventh Edition, 1942, had to 
be omitted because of its size, there are, nevertheless, documents relating 
to the South India United Church and to the Church of India, Burma, and 
Ceylon. And there is also the “Proposed Basis for the Union of the Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian Churches in Iran, 1945.” The movement toward 
unity has been so accelerated in the last eighteen years that no one volume 
could possibly include all relevant material. But all those interested in 
ecumenicity will want these Documents on Christian Unity. 

Federal Theological Faculty, 
University of Chicago Mervin M. Deems. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDEPENDENT OR CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH OF CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


By Grorce N. Epwarps. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1947. Pp. xiv, 160. $2.00. 


Although Anglicanism became the established religion of colonial 
South Carolina, it was from the beginning outnumbered by Dissenters. 
At the opening of the Revolution there were, according to William Ten- 
nent, seventy-nine churches of the latter as against twenty of the former. 

A unique development of Dissent occurred at Charleston, of which 
the present study is an account. From several racial and cultural strains, 
including Scotch, English, and French, a church was founded, apparently 
around 1690, which was so full of the spirit of freedom that it insisted 
on being totally independent of all sectarian connections. As late as 1775, 
the church passed a minute saying that it had never formally sdcpted any 
one name or platform, “nor declared of what denomination of Dissenters 
it is; but suffered itself to be called either Presbyterian, Congregational 
or Independent, sometimes by one of these names, sometimes by two of 
them, and other times by all three.” It called ministers from various de- 
nominational backgrounds, but with the distinct understanding that none 
of them would be allowed to impose his peculiar ecclesiastical views upon 
the local body. Most of the early ministers, though, were either Congre- 
gational or Presbyterian, and they came overwhelmingly from the North. 
Among them was the son of the famed John Cotton of Boston, and also 
William Tennent, whose father and grandfather played a prominent part 
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in the Great Awakening of the middle colonies. Tennent became a very 
strong force in winning South Carolina to the Revolutionary cause, and 
he also took a leading part in the struggle for religious freedom. The creed 
of the church was substantially that of the Westminster Confession. 

As early as 1731, an iron-clad Scotch element seceded and formed 
an independent Presbyterian body. Thereafter for almost a century the 
parent body enjoyed harmony and steady growth. Toward the close of 
the eighteenth century, two houses of worship were built on separate 
streets (Archdale and Meeting), with a total seating capacity of 1100. For 
this dual congregation, co-pastors were provided, but each preached in 
both houses every Sunday. The most successful dual pastorate of this type 
was that of Drs. Isaac Keith and William Hollinhead, who labored to- 
gether for a quarter-century. 

Interestingly, Negroes as well as whites were members of these two 
congregations, although the former were, either by gallery or otherwise, 
segregated. As early as 1814, the total membership consisted of 340 whites 
and some 400 blacks. This condition obtained until the close of the Civil 
War, when the Negroes, doubtless on invitation of the whites, formed 
themselves into a separate body (Plymouth Congregational Church) that 
continues to this day. 

This twin congregational system prevailed until 1817, when a Unitar- 
ian element became restive under trinitarian orthodoxy. The final solu- 
tion, which was unanimously agreed upon, was to permit the Unitarians to 
take the building on Archdale Street and the Orthodox to occupy that on 
Meeting Street. Both bodies experienced harmony and growth on this 
basis. Unfortunately, a disastrous fire cut a wide swath through Charles- 
ton in 1861 and left the $60,000 property on Meeting Street in ruins, a 
calamity from which the Orthodox body, though still in existence, has 
never fully recovered. 

This work represents diligent research in the original records of 
the local church. Unfortunately, the records of the early period were lost 
in a hurricane in 1732. The author could have rendered his study more 
usable by supplying an index. Furthermore, his total result would have 
been more significant had he elaborated the social and cultural setting of 
each phase of the growth of this Dissenting movement. Even in its present 
form, however, it fills an important gap in our knowledge of American 
Christian origins in the South. 


Duke University. H. Shelton Smith. 


THE GREAT AWAKENING IN NOVA SCOTIA, 1776-1809 


By Maurice W. Armstronc. Studies in Church History, Volume VII. 
Hartford, Conn.: American Society of Church ‘History, 1948. Pp. viii, 
141. $3.00 


This elucidating exposition of the Great Awakening in its Nova 
Scotian manifestation is the second study of the dissenting churches in 
the Maritime Provinces to appear in the last few years, being preceded 
by George Edward Levy’s The Baptists of the Maritime Provinces 1753- 
1946 (1946). Written with entire independence of each other, as Dr. 
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Levy’s book appeared while Dr. Armstrong’s was in press, the two vol- 
umes complement each other most interestingly; but Dr. Armstrong, 
with his subject chronologically limited to a period of much change, is 
able to clarify many obscure pages in Nova Scotian history. 

After 2 very brief sketch of the Great Awakening in New England, 
Dr. Armstrong presents a vivid, but carefully delineated picture of pre- 
Loyalist Nova Scotia. Here, by an adroit use both of such contemporary 
diaries and journals as have survived and of such modern scholarship as 
Professor Brebner‘s Canadian studies, life is given to a period that has 
hitherto remained vague for more casual readers in American and Cana- 
dian history. By considering the people who emigrated to Nova Scotia, 
the type of work they did, and the sort of life they led, the reason for the 
state of the churches becomes clear. Congregational, Presbyterian, and 
Baptist groups all suffered from a lack of distinguished leadership and 
from the economic difficulties in the way of merely maintaining themselves 
as churches ; and the clue to much that followed is to be seen in the struggle 
for existence that all the various sects had to endure in common. With 
this aid to understanding Nova Scotia of the mid-eighteenth century as a 
very informative prelude, the major part of the book is devoted to the ever 
provocative story of the Reverend Henry Alline, his remarkable conver- 
sion and his strenuous evangelical labors thereafter. Here Dr. Armstrong 
gives a sympathetic, but markedly unprejudiced, account. Moreover, not 
content with considering Alline’s conversion and his emotional Newlight 
preaching, two aspects of this Canadian Whitefield that have interested 
psychologists and church historians, Dr. Armstrong discusses at some 
length Alline’s publications and their influence, a topic that has been only 
touched upon previously. The story of the Newlight movement in Nova 
Scotia, however, is more than the tale of Henry Alline’s moral zeal and 
mystical fervor, for this best-known leader was followed by a score of 
itinerant preachers. Nevertheless, with the great wave of Loyalist immi- 
gration after the American Revolution, conditions changed rapidly. Al- 
line himself was a very ill man by 1783, when he left the Nova Scotia 
scene. During the turmoil of the last years of the century, with the influx 
of new types of settlers, enthusiasm, gave way to organized Baptist doc- 
trines; the mysticism of Alline shifted to more clearly defined Baptist 
principles. The Great Awakening had run its course. 

Awarded the Brewer Prize for 1944, this study of a vital period in 
Canadian church history has remarkable clarity. Not only does Dr. Arm- 
strong write pleasantly and lucidly, with an occasional apt quotation of 
eighteenth-century material when it will help his readers to sense the 
period ; he also carefully and suggestively summarizes each chapter so that 
no values—sociological, psychological, or historical—need be missed. 
Hunter College. Babette May Levy. 


MRS. EDDY; HER LIFE, HER WORK, 
AND HER PLACE IN HISTORY 


By Hucu A. Stuppert Kennepy. San Francisco: Farallon Press, 1947. 


Pp. xvi, 507. $5.50. 
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This study, the manuscript of which was completed in 1939, was 
published posthumously in 1947 with a brief Introduction written by the 
author’s widow. Over Mrs. Eddy, as over the founders of other success- 
ful religious movements before and after her (e. g. William Miller, Jo- 
seph Smith, Charles T. Russell, Frank B. Robinson), controversy has 
long raged, until it is commonly said of her, as of the others, that no one 
can write dispassionately. Hence the author’s proposal to “relate the 
whole story quite simply, as in the case of any important character, and 
let the facts speak for themselves” (p. ix), while it may appear a bit naive 
to the sceptical, nevertheless comes as a breath of fresh air over the mass 
of controversial literature dealing with Mrs. Eddy. 

In amplification of the statement quoted above, the author continues: 
“I have always felt it was something like presumption on our part to at- 
tempt to steady the ark of Mrs. Eddy’s life story by suppression of rele- 
vant information—especially in the face of her public proclamation that 
‘nothing has occurred in my life experiences which, if correctly narrated 
and understood could injure me.’ ” This is highly commendable, and one 
suspects that the author intended to imply his disagreement with the pol- 
icy of the Committee of Publication, which, he says (p. 420) developed 
“into a base for concerted action . . . . [which] could instantly bring ef- 
fective pressure to bear on editors and legislators through floods of offi- 
cially inspired letters, and could well nigh swamp any hapless bookseller 
who undertook to handle literature which the Church authorities deemed 
‘objectionable.’ ” Many who remember the incidents connected with the 
publication of Edwin F. Dakin’s biography in 1929, summarized in the 
publisher’s (Charles Scribner’s Sons) pamphlet “The Blight that Failed,” 
will know that Kennedy knew whereof he spoke. 

It will be noted from the quotations above that the author’s concern 
was primarily that no “relevant information” should be suppressed. This 
concern is evidenced in the work so that, as one informed critic rightly 
says, “The only major point which Mr. Kennedy’s book does not discuss 
is the widely-publicized charge that Mrs. Eddy was guilty of frequent 
plagiarism.” (see, e.g., Dakin, Mrs. Eddy, Appendix B, pp. 531-538; A. 
K. Swihart, Since Mrs. Eddy, pp. 314-321). This one omission the au- 
thor’s widow attempts to deal with in the Introduction, (pp. xiii-xiv), 
with, I think, more candor than success. But the frank recognition of all 
the controversial issues (e.g., the nature of Mrs. Eddy’s early illnesses, 
her relationship to her son and to her second husband, Patterson, the na- 
ture and extent of her indebtedness to P. P. Quimby, the many lawsuits, 
etc.) makes this biography in this respect, superior to the “official” biog- 
raphies. 

However, it must also be noted that Mr. Kennedy’s work is that of a 
very sympathetic, albeit “heretical” (as judged by the powers in Mother 
Church) disciple—one of Mrs. Eddy’s “other sheep’—rather than that 
of a rigorously critical historian. It has all the strengths, and weaknesses, 
of such biography. By and large, so far as content is concerned, the for- 
mer outweigh the latter, but so far as treatment is concerned, the reverse 
is true. This reviewer does not like sugar in his coffee, and his general re- 
action to the work is analogous to his reaction to a cup of good coffee with 
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too much sugar in it. Mr. Kennedy apparently conceived the project 
shortly after the publication of Dakin’s biography, which he then char- 
acterized in a review as a “book not worth reading” which “must stand in 
relation to history in much the same way as the apocryphal New Testa- 
ment to the recognized canon” (The San Jose Mercury-Herald, Sept. 8, 
1929, reprinted in Kennedy’s Christian Science and Organized Religion, 
pp. 265-271), and one may assume that he wrote for inclusion in the canon. 


There emerges from such biographical treatment by a man who could 
write as could Kennedy, a somewhat ethereal “Mrs. Eddy,” who walks 
through a long life on the fine line between fact and fancy, history and 
legend. She is always seen through the misty halo that surrounds her, 
which forbids too close approach and frustrates too close scrutiny. In this 
the author rightly caught, but to my mind overplays, the sense of charism 
which surrounds all great figures. Hence, while the work is nobly conceived 
as a “success story,” (“To me Mrs. Eddy is nowhere more vivid in her 
claim to what men call grandeur than in just this, the way she rode the 
storm”) sympathy ‘with the success tends to be blunted by the implied 
attribution of extrahuman or superhuman powers. 


Thus the study was apparently quite acceptable to a man like William 
P. McKenzie, then Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Mother 
Church, and was written with the helpful cooperation of the Board (p. x, 
xi). However, if I am correctly informed, the work has not been accepted 
officially by the Mother Church, and, indeed, neither it nor “Mr. Kennedy’s 
previous books” have been reviewed in its official publications. 

Why? One can perhaps only conjecture. But since the ignoring of 
such a sympathetic study of the founder by the present Church is very in- 
teresting, plausible conjecture will no doubt be excusable—and will help 
to explain my reference to Mr. Kennedy as a “heretical disciple.” 


This study reflects an interpretation of Mrs. Eddy and her work 
which Mr. Kennedy (who for ten years following 1914 was Foreign Edi- 
tor of the Christian Science Monitor) enunciated in his Christian Science 
and Organized Religion, published in 1930. According to this view, Mrs. 
Eddy’s religious genius is most clearly seen in her insight regarding the 
demonic nature of all organization which, when formed, inevitably frus- 
trates true spiritual insight and growth. Hence, Kennedy argued, when 
the organization of a Church was forced upon her by her less understand- 
ing followers, she, like Samuel when the people demanded “a king like 
other nations,” “had protested; but .... had bowed to the inevitable” 
(pp. 76-77). 

But, in order that the organization might not long survive her possible 
passing, she deliberately created two completely independent, self-per- 
petuating, and ultimately contradictory heads—The Board of Directors of 
the Mother Church and the Board of Trustees of the Publishing House. 
The only alternative interpretation, Kennedy argued (p. 171), was to 
suppose that her action in the creation of these two independent Boards 
“was not only ill-advised but positively perverse.” 

The head-on collision between the two Boards which Mrs. Eddy 
clearly foresaw, and which should have destroyed the organization and 
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thus released the spirit anew (“Christian Science, rightly understood, is. 
destined to lead the way out of organization. That is its mission, not only 
for itself but for every form of organized religion” [p. 241]), eventuated, 
instead, in the famous lawsuit between the Boards (1919-1921), which 
gave complete control to the Board of Directors. This, to Kennedy’s mind, 
meant the triumph of organization over the spirit, and the ultimate frus- 
tration of the will of the founder herself. 

It is hardly to be expected that the author of such a view would con- 
tinue in the complete good graces of the triumphant Board of Directors. 
Yet his belief in, and love for, the founder was such that, with tender 
hands, he carried through his great project to present her to the world as 
he saw her. 

In closing, I think it still must be said, contrary to the view of one 
enthusiastic newspaper reviewer, that this is not the “definitive biography” 
of Mrs. Eddy, and the general reader who wants a well-rounded view of 
her must still read three or four of the biographies that have been pub- 
lished—say Wilbur’s, Powell’s, Dakin’s and, by all means, Kennedy’s. 


Federated Theological Faculty, Sidney E. Mead. 
University of Chicago. 


FOOTPRINTS ON THE FRONTIER 


By Sister M. EvANGELINE THomas. Westminster, Maryland: Newman 
Press, 1948. Pp. xiv, 400. $5.00. 


This is the study of the Sisters of Saint Joseph of Concordia, Kan- 
sas, and their work in nine states of the Middle West. 

It does not attempt to tell the story of other foundations of this Con- 
gregation, which, in the United States alone, has over twenty-five Mother- 
houses with an aggregate membership of approximately fifteen thousand. 

Doubtless this book will become the official history of the Sisters of 
Saint Joseph for the period and the houses which it covers. The twelve 
hundred footnotes and references found in the body of the work attest the 
painstaking research done by the author. Perhaps no person who con- 
tributed in any significant way to the Order has been omitted, and it ap- 
pears that all important newspaper articles, letters, and manuscripts re- 
ferring to the organization have been cited or quoted. This will make it a 
reference work of lasting value. 

It is the reviewer’s opinion, however, that large portions of the ma- 
terial, now embodied in the text, should have been placed in the appendix- 
es. The body of the study is so heavily loaded with chronological details 
that the general reader, especially the non-Catholic reader, will find much 
that is uninteresting, and some sections will appear dull. 

Footprints on the Frontier records the long journey of a religious 
order from its establishment on the American frontier down to our time. 
The American scene opens in sod houses and log cabin convents, surround- 
ed by poverty and religious intolerance. The journey ends with Mary- 
mount College at Salina, Kansas, not to mention many other excellent 
schools, hospitals, and orphanages established by the Order. 
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This book also tells another important story: American Catholics, 
Protestants, and Non-Christians can unite in building good hospitals, 
schools, orphanages, and better communities whenever they are directed 
by intelligent, unselfish leaders such as those responsible for the remarkable 
achievements of the Sisters of St. Joseph, of Concordia, Kansas. 

Utah State Agricultural College. Daryl Chase. 


RECENT LUTHERANA 
Luthers geistige Welt 
By HeinricH BorNKAMM. Luenburg, 1947. 296 pages. 


A collected reprinting of ealier essays on aspects of Luther’s life and 
thought, including theology, ethics, the theory of the Church and the re- 
lations of Church and State. Especially illuminating are the sections on 
Luther’s view of God in nature and God in history. Even more enlighten- 
ing is the chapter on the sacrament. Luther’s doctrine of the real presence 
did not make of the sacrament a chunk of God fallen like a meteorite out 
of heaven. In no sense does the priest in the celebration of the rite make 
God or cause Him to be present where formerly He was not. God is al- 
ready present everywhere and Christ as God is ubiquituous. What the 
minister does is not to induce but to reveal His presence and this he does 
no more in the ministration of the sacrament than in the preaching of the 
Word. God is a hidden God who has ordained to reveal Himself at three 
chosen places: in the incarnation in Christ, in the Word embedded in the 
Scriptures, and in the sacramental elements interpenetrated by His being. 
The Lord’s Supper is not the making of God but simply the lifting of a 
veil. 


Luther und das Alte Testament 
By HernricH BorNKAMM. Tuebingen, 1948. viii, 234 pages. 


This study of Luther’s treatment of the Old Testament centers on 
the problems of theology, exegesis, and translation rather than on ethics. 
Just a brief section deals with the Old Testament as a mirror of life. Then 
the treatment shifts to the problems of faith. A fairly lengthy section deals 
with Luther’s picture of God in relation to creation and history in the 
course of the Old Testament narrative. Even more extensive is the dis- 
cussion of the Old Testament as the Word of God in Luther’s eyes. He 
regarded the Bible as a unit marked by gradations. The subordinate posi- 
tion assigned to James in the New Testament was accorded in the Old 
Testament to Esther. Yet neither book was rejected. The Old Testament 
as a whole was subordinated to the New. The great problem was that 
Luther viewed the Old Testament as at once the precursor and the enemy 
of the Gospel, because Moses is in one sense the deadly foe of Christ, though 
in another sense he is a Christian. Luther’s translation of the Old Testa- 
ment makes this Jewish book at once Christian and Lutheran. The effect 
is achieved by no positive mistranslation but by nuances. Whereas a mod- 
ern translator can render an Old Testament passage without a single use 
of the word “justification,” Luther will introduce it several times over. 
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Erwin Metzke, “Sakrament und Metaphysik, eine Lutherstudie .. .” 
Lebendige Wissenschaft, Heft 9 (Stuttgart, 1948), 56 pages. 


This little work stresses Luther’s unwillingness to separate spirit 
from flesh whether in the incarnation or in the sacrament. The treatment 
appears to me sound. It is not especially illuminating if one comes to it from 
Bornkamm’s essay. 


Orto R. Repticn, “Staat und Kirche am Niederrhein zur Reformations- 
zeit,” Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte, (vol. 55, 
1938), 103 pages. 


The first section is an interesting account of an attempt ‘in the 1530’s 
to introduce a reformation after the Erasmian pattern along the lower 
Rhine. Even more fascinating is the second part which relates the effort 
of the Archbishop and Elector Hermann von Wied to inaugurate a 
Lutheran reform in the district of Cologne. He failed for lack of popular 
support which goes to show that the princes did not and could not impose 
the reform on a recalcitrant people. 


Hewtmut Cetvartius, “Die Reichstadt Frankfurt und die Gravamina der 
deutschen Nation,” Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte, 
(vol. 55, 1938), 103 pages. 


An account of the role of the city of Frankfurt at the diets concerned 
with the Lutheran affair. There is a section also on the indulgence traffic 
in this area and of the protests against it. 


Theobald Thamer 
By Otto Opper. Dresden, 1941. xv, 138 pages. 


Theobald Thamer is one of the most eccentric figures of the Refor- 
mation because he shared the ideas of the left wing but ended up in the 
Church of Rome. He was at the outset an ardent Lutheran, minister of 
the St. Elizabeth church at Marburg. But in the course of his attendance 
on the Lutheran troops in the Schmalkald war, he was profoundly dis- 
illusioned by the unchristian behavior of the soldiers and even more by 
their retort to his reproaches that their conduct did not matter because 
they were saved by faith. Thamer launched promptly into a critique of 
the concept prevailing in Lutheran circles of salvation by imputed right- 
eousness. The emphasis on ethics led him to regard conscience as the organ 
of revelation and to make of Christ little more than a moral example, 
though also a source of moral power. The stress on the ethical proved to 
be a stepping stone to a universalism which found God revealed in all cre- 
ation and to the eyes of all men including the heathen Aristotle. The Bible 
as an exclusive source of revelation was disparaged and in any case the 
Bible is but a dead letter without the illumination of the Spirit identified 
in turn with conscience and reason. 


Plainly, here are many elements of the Renaissance. Enlightenment 
with touches likewise from the mystical tradition. If Thamer was not suc- 
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cessful in kneading the disparate ingredients into a homogeneous whole, 
he was no more of a failure at this point than the other eclectics of his, 
time. The big problem is how a man with such views would or could re- 
turn to Rome. Apart from personal factors the very uncertainties of his 
position may have driven him from subjectivism to authority. All in all 
Dr. Opper has presented an alluminating picture. 


Die Politisierung des Franzdsischen Protestantismus 
By RicHarD NUERNBERGER. Tuebingen, 1948. vii, 140 pages. 


The problem of this book is to account for the political activism of 
French Protestantism and to trace its development. The beginning is dis- 
covered in the turbulence of William Farel. Yet one cannot believe that 
he could have given a tone to the entire movement if there had not been 
reasons alike in idea and circumstance more fundamental than the tem- 
perament of a single individual. In the realm of idea the essential was 


_ John Calvin’s identification of the Kingdom of God with a Christianized 


society to be realized on earth by God’s chosen instruments. This society 
was not a theocracy in the sense of being actually controlled by the Church, 
but only in the sense that the law and norm of the religious community 
were the will and the glory of God. Church and State were to collaborate 
in the ereciion of the holy commonwealth. 

In the realm of circumstance the important point was that Calvinism 
continued in France to be a persecuted minority long after Lutheranism 
in Germany had attained the position of a religio licita. A somewhat de- 
tailed account is given of the circumstances in the successive reigns of the 
French monarchs after Francis I. The leadership of French Protestantism 
during these years of pressure was taken not by Calvin, nor by Beza, nor 
by Farel, but by the local pastors who early developed a revolutionary 
temper and veered toward doctrines of popular sovereignty and tyranni- 
cide. Calvin by no means condoned this course. He was willing to oppose 
the crown only through the channels of legitimacy and turned to the 
Bourbons. When Anthony of Navarre failed he knew of no recourse save 
prayer and described the conspirators of Ambrose as une Croisade de 
Chevaliers errans. But Calvin could not restrain the revolutionary mood 
which moved directly to the position of the Monarchomachi. An illuminat- 
ing study! 


Lutero 
By Giovanni Miecce. Vol. I (1483-1521). Torre Pellice, 1946. 558 pages. 


Miegge’s Luther is a work of independent scholarship based on a 
thorough acquaintance with the best of recent literature. The argument 
was to me both new and cogent that Luther’s early temptations could not 
have centered primarily on sex because, in his tract on Confession in 1520, 
he was still satisfied with the traditional expedients for dealing with 
temptations of this sort. In as much as he broke so drastically with the 
Catholic way of salvation at other points the inference is that the starting 
point of his problem must have lain somewhere else. 
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Die Bekenntnisschriften der Evangelisch- 
Lutherischen Kirche 


Herausgegeben vom Deutschen Evangelischen Kirchenausschuss im Ge- 
denkjahr der Augsburgischen Konfession, 2 vols., Goettingen, 1930. 
Vol. I, xlvi, 498 pages. Vol. II, continuing in the same pagination to 
page 1218. 


A critical edition of the German and Latin texts of the early Lutheran 
confessions. A most useful tool. 


Martin Luther der Christenmensch 


By Hans Preuss. Guetersloh, 1942. 


This is the fourth in the series of Luther as the prophet, the artist 
and the German. Of the four this last on Luther the Christian appears to 
me to be the finest. All of them are rich and immensely detailed. This one 
is particularly choice because it deals with Luther’s personal piety. Un- 
fortunately I have not been able to obtain or locate a copy in this coun- 
try. If any reader has a copy I should be pleased if he would drop mea 
icard at 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


By Osno Tixi1A, “Das Strafleiden Christi,” Annales Academiae Scientar- 
um Fennicae, (xlviii, 1, Helsinki, 1941). 


The contention is that one will find in Luther many theories of the 
atonement and that he was capable of espousing apparently irreconcilable 
views because the atonement is itself the expression of the irrationality of 
divine grace. 

Yale University. Roland H. Bainton. 


BOOK NOTICES 
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Library, 1949. Pp. 427. $4.50. 
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